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HOW TO PLAY 
PERCUSSIVE 
HARMONICS 


Award-winning, fingerstyle artist 
Maneli Jamal demonstrates how to 
combine strumming, harmonic slaps 
and percussion to create the illusion 
of multiple acoustic guitars. Watch 
Maneli’s easy-to-follow lesson to get 
this full and rich sound. 


‘Elixir Strings inspire me to pick up my 
guitar more because of that rich tone that 
we all want out of our acoustic guitars.” 


—Maneli Jamal 
Elixir Acoustic Phosphor Bronze Strings with 
NANOWEB® Coating, HD Light Gauge (12-53) 


Elixir® Strings HD Light gauge is 
made up of medium gauge on the top 
two strings, light gauge on the bottom 
three strings and a 25 gauge on the 
third string. This hybrid set delivers 
bolder highs and fuller lows with a 
balanced voice across the strings. And 
of course, Elixir Strings signature 
long-lasting tone. 


Learn more: 
AcousticGuitar.com/Sponsored 
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Video Exclusives 


RHYTHM CHANGES 
Five modern guitar masters—Mimi Fox, Ron Jackson, Sean McGowan, Matt Munisteri, and Frank 
Vignola—demonstrate their approach to this essential jazz form. 
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On the run and forgot to pack your 
magazine? Spend time at the computer and want to 
scroll through at your leisure? Then download our 
PDF version of this issue today and enjoy the bene- 
fits of a digital edition. 

Visit : 
select this issue, then enter the code 
when you check out to get your version for free! 
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Every Friday at Noon, AG sends a 
special Acoustic Guitar Deal to thousands of guitar- 
ists like you. Recent Deals include the Acoustic 
Guitar Fingerstyle Method for 50% off and a $9 
offer on Inside Blues Guitar. Sign up today so you 
don’t miss out on a deal again. 


With clear purpose, our aim was to 
make a “Best in Class” guitar offering 
all-round versatility, shimmering tone, 
stellar looks and added comfort. 

The AG7OAR delivers on all fronts 


and offers simply incredible value. 


The AG7OAR and AG7OCEAR are now shipping worldwide. 
For full details please visit 
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ost Acoustic Guitar readers won’t recog- 
M nize the name Glen McCarthy, but you 
should. McCarthy is the Johnny Appleseed of 
classroom guitar instruction, and has probably 
done more than any other person on the planet 
to bring the joy and passion for guitar into 
public schools all over the United States. A life- 
long gigging guitarist and bassist, McCarthy 
retired a few years ago from Robinson 
Secondary School in Fairfax, Virginia, where he 
built the country’s largest multi-level guitar 
program. He continues to train all music educa- 
tion majors in class guitar and guitar pedagogy 
at George Mason University, as he has for 20 
years. And instead of taking summers off, 
McCarthy helped develop and now leads the 
innovative Teaching Guitars Workshop (TGW), 
which over the past two decades has prepared 
thousands of in-service band, orchestra, and 
choral teachers to also teach classroom guitar. 
It’s no wonder that the Grammy Foundation 
recognized him in 2014 as one of America’s 
Top Ten music educators. 

I had lunch with McCarthy recently in 
Anaheim, California. He’d just spent the 
morning as a guest clinician for the NAMM 
Foundation’s Day of Service and was brimming 
with thoughts about the difference between 
process and product in music education. 
“Product is all about note-reading,” McCarthy 
said. “It’s preparing for the first football game, 
preparing for the holiday concert, preparing for 
the spring recital. Process is all about explora- 
tion. It’s how to improvise, how to listen and 
cooperate, how to feel rhythms. Product is all 
about the externals, the performance. Process is 
all about making musicians.” 

Why did my thoughts immediately turn to 
this issue’s focus on jazz and the acoustic 
guitar? Because McCarthy’s idea of musical 
process was as good a summary of the essen- 
tial jazz mentality as any I’ve ever heard. Jazz 
is a musical art form, first and foremost. It’s 
also a state of mind, an approach to both 
music and life, where taking chances and ven- 
turing outside your comfort zone are not just 
acceptable, but expected. 

Some of us feel most comfortable with tab or 
standard notation; jazz impels us off the printed 


Glen McCarthy 


page and into the physical world of movement 
and sensation. Some of us need a conductor or a 
group leader; jazz thrusts our attention on to our 
band mates’ own sonic stew. Some of us blithely 
play a song from start to finish; the cycle of 
soloing in jazz forces us to feel the song form in 
its rhythmic and metrical totality. 

If you don’t already play jazz, digging into 
this month’s special focus on jazz won’t 
instantly turn you into the next Django Rein- 
hardt, Luiz Bonfa, or Pat Metheny. But here’s 
what you can expect: Mac Randall will intro- 
duce you to some fantastic music and 
musicians; Adam Perlmutter will give you a 
new appreciation for how different artists inter- 
pret the same iconic song; and Erin McKeown 
will show you how to borrow jazz inflections 
and apply them to the styles you’re most famil- 
iar with. And throughout the issue, you'll find 
Julian Lage, the young face and force behind 
contemporary jazz guitar, recently honored by 
Collings with a signature model. 

Be sure to visit acousticguitar.com to watch 
a rich collection of supporting videos. And as 
always, let me know your reactions, your sug- 
gestions, and your critiques. 


—David A. Lusterman 
David.Lusterman@stringletter.com 
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Get out and play the new Loudbox Mini Charge 


The Loudbox Mini Charge is 
the latest Loudbox from 
Fishman. It’s a Loudbox Mini 
that runs on a rechargeable 
battery, combined with unique 
power management circuitry 
specifically designed to 
maximize output levels 


and playing time. 


With 60 Watts of power, 
dedicated instrument & mic 


channels, and Bluetooth 


connectivity for playback, the 
Loudbox Mini Charge can go 
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While we’re surrounded by Guitar Centers in 
the greater Boston area, Bill’s Music Center in 
Peabody, Massachusetts, is just what you 
described in your February editor’s note on 
local music stores. Bill has been around for 
about 30 years, and he’s a one-man show. 
Whenever I go, there’s always someone, 
usually a small group, sitting in the middle, 
talking, jamming, or trying out one of the 
more than 100 extraordinary guitars Bill 
manages to find: acoustics, electrics, basses, 
etc. Some of the pieces he acquires are 
mouthwatering. I go just to stare, and occa- 
sionally pick one up to play. He also has a 
tremendous selection of amplifiers, many 
very collectable, and all the accoutrements 
that any music store should have: He stocks 
beginner instruments; he repairs, beautifully 
and reasonably, anything; he makes and 
installs his own passive pickups for an unbe- 
lievable price; and, of course, he also has 
t-shirts, hats, posters, signed guitars, and 
electronics for both acoustic and electric 
guitars. He’s also very generous with picks! 
It’s a great place, a true treasure for so many. I 
love going in and giving him whatever busi- 
ness I can, and I’m not alone. — Mitch Levine 


Spruce Tree Music & Repair in Madison, 
Wisconsin, is a music store that I will drive 
two hours to get to. It is a very special place 
run by very special people, including the 
golden retriever that will greet you at the 
door. They stock everything from harps to 
guitars, from budget-manageable to high-end. 
The quality of the instruments and the 
customer service always exceeds expectations, 
and for the last 38 years they have served a 
community that respects and supports them. 
—Debbie Wagner 


I’ve bought two wonderful guitars at Music 
Emporium (one of the stores covered in your 
February 2018 article on independent music 
shops), but I want to give a shout out to two 
other northern New England stores that are 
known to stock special instruments in addi- 
tion to a broad range of the usual products. 
Northern Lights Music in Littlefield, New 
Hampshire, is located on a delightful small 
town main street, hardly the place you’d expect 
to find a store that carries everything from pro- 
duction Martins and Taylors to higher-end 
Santa Cruz and Bourgeois guitars to extraordi- 
nary vintage and rare instruments. The family 
runs all parts of the operation, and all of them 


are skilled musicians—and they’re very patient 
with buyers on the hunt for that “right” guitar. 
They have an active online store and they even 
have a couple of teachers. It’s a wonderful place 
to visit and a beautiful drive to get there. 
Strings & Things in Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, is another unpretentious store run by a 
family of gigging musicians. It has a full school, 
and they carry everything instrument-related 
and also do repairs. They are the source of lots 
of starter instruments, yet they always have a 
big selection of Martins and Taylors (surpris- 
ingly big given the size of the market), and are 
knowledgeable and patient. They always have 
some custom shop instruments on hand and 
they know a “sweet-spot” lively instrument 
when they play it. Good people all around—and 


they sell on the web. —David Coursin 


I loved February’s “Learn from the Best” 
article. I know you had limited space and 
couldn’t cover all camps, but one that you 
might want to list in the future is River- 
Tunes, which is run by Joe and Pamela 
Craven. This High Sierra [California] camp 
pulls together the most amazing group of 
guitar, banjo, fiddle, bass, percussion, voice, 
and other instructors. I have only attended 
one time so far, but the ability to learn how 
to use my new-found or enhanced skills in a 
song circle has been the most valuable 
opportunity for me in my musical evolution. 
Instructors include Keith Little, Sylvia 
Herold, and Hawkeye Herman to name a 
few. Check out RiverTunes if, like me, you 
are looking for supportive, “playing-well- 
with-others” opportunities. 

—J. Mark Hamilton via Facebook 


In the February 2018 issue’s Top 25 Music 
Camps chart we mistakenly referred to the 
Kerrville Folk Festival as the Kerrville Roots 
and Blues Workshop, and listed Blues Guitar 
as one of the classes offered this year. While 
Kerrville has offered Blues Guitar in the 
past, it will not be offered this summer. For 
a full list of classes and workshops, visit 
kerrville-music.com. 


In our online directory of summer music 
camps, we incorrectly identified the location 
of Steve Kaufman’s Acoustic Kamp, which is 
held on the campus of Maryville College in 
Maryville, Tennessee. Get more information 
at flatpik.com. 


We want to hear from you! Share at editors.AG@stringletter.com and facebook.com/AcousticGuitarMagazine 
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Joe Henry has ‘a particularly 
deep love for L-00s: 


Rough and Ready 


BY BLAIR JACKSON 


oe Henry has long been one of America’s 

most interesting singer-songwriters (with 
more than a dozen solo albums stretching back 
to 1986), as well as a celebrated producer who 
has worked with such soulful artists as Bonnie 
Raitt, Solomon Burke, John Doe, Bettye 
Lavette, Aimee Mann, Elvis Costello & Allen 
Toussaint, Billy Bragg, Aaron Neville, and 
many more. As both an artist and a producer, 
he always strives to capture natural perfor- 
mances, as live as possible, in the studio. 

His latest album, Thrum, is a case in point. He 
wrote the songs on acoustic guitar, then made 
vocal-and-guitar demos which he sent to some of 
his favorite “intuitive” musicians (all of whom he 
had worked with often), such as bassist David 
Piltch, drummer Jay Bellerose, keyboardist Patrick 
Warren, guitarist John Smith, and his own reed- 
playing son Levon Henry. When they arrived at 
the studio for the sessions, there was no rehearsal 
and no discussion of the parts anyone would play. 
Instead, they dove right into takes, hoping to 
capture the magic of their first musical interac- 
tions on those songs. Further, Henry’s engineer, 
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Ryan Freeland, mixed the album live—there’s no 
overdubbing and exactly one edit on the entire 
disc. It’s a deep and somewhat dark album—titles 
include “Blood of the Forgotten Song,” The Glori- 
ous Dead,” and “The Dark is Light Enough’”—but 
it’s also passionate and compelling, the on-the- 
fly arrangements fitting the vibe of the songs 
perfectly. All have acoustic guitar at their core, 
and many feature splendid interplay between 
Henry and Smith. 

We chatted about the guitars Henry used on 
the album and as a live performer. 


Do you play the same guitars onstage as you 
used on the sessions for Thrum? 

No; in this case, everything I used on the 
sessions was old. I’ve been touring with various 
combinations of newer guitars in the last years, 
trying to find an instrument that is vibey and 
inspiring to play; something that has some 
stability that my favorite old guitars don’t have 
on the road. Most recently, I got a pair of guitars 
from the lovely people at Collings, and I never 
imagined I would have much interest in new or 


boutique guitars. I resisted that for a while, but I 
have many friends, from Bill Frisell to Rodney 
Crowell, who said, “You really have to check out 
these Collings guitars. They’re incredibly beauti- 
fully built. They’re vibey right out of the case 
and they’re going to get more so.” 

Collings reached out to me and sent me one of 
their OM Traditional guitars and a 002H, which is 
kind of like a late-’20s-style Martin parlor guitar. 
I’m a particular enthusiast for 12-fret guitars; 
that’s really my thing. So these guitars—and 
they’re really quite different, but both compel- 
ling—sort of turned my head around; that 
there’s something I can lean in to that’s inviting 
and is going to get better, that intonates great, 
and holds up to changes in weather and travel 
conditions that we all deal with. 

What I had been touring with, until I started 
experimenting with these newer guitars, were 
mostly late-’20s and early-’30s Gibsons. I have a 
particularly deep love for L-00s. I have a pair of 
them that are 12-fret versions from 1931 and ’32, 
and I have a 14-fret L-00 from 1935 that’s very 
much like the one Woody Guthrie famously 


JOEY LUSTERMAN 


played—it’s black with a tiger guard. And beyond 
those three, my best guitars are a pair of Gibson 
Nick Lucas Specials. One is a 12-fret from 1929 
with mahogany back and sides, and the other is 
not only the best guitar I own, it’s the best guitar 
I've ever played—a 1932 Nick Lucas Special that’s 
13 frets to the body with Brazilian rosewood back 
and sides, which was unusual for Gibson because 
that was not what they did primarily. It was an 
experimental model with a flat top, an X-brace, a 
tailpiece, and a trapeze bridge. I played it like that 
for the first seven years I owned it, and then I had 
it converted to a pin-bridge, because I knew there 
was more tone to pull out of it. A couple of years 
ago, I finally got the nerve to have my friend 
Mark Stutman from Folkway Music in Waterloo, 
Ontario—who I had bought the guitar from origi- 
nally—convert it to a pin-bridge. And it’s just 
extraordinary; it doesn’t sound like anything else 
I have or have ever touched. 

I used it quite a bit on the album, and if I 
wasn’t playing it, somebody else was. The 
new album happened in four sessions, two 
pairs of days. John Smith, a friend from 
England, used it as well. If he was using that, 
I was either playing the mahogany Nick Lucas 


or the all-mahogany L-00 from 1932. That 
one has a completely unique, really throaty 
tone; it has a beautiful growl to it—very 
prominent overtones. And beyond that, I used 
a 1929 Martin 0-28—also a 12-fret Brazilian 
rosewood guitar—on a couple of tunes. 


How did you work out your guitar duets with 
John Smith with no rehearsal? Were you at 
least in the same room? 

I was in a side room [off the main room at 
United Recording in L.A.], and he was just 
outside my nearest window, so we were still 
essentially nose to nose. John has a very 
orchestral sensibility, which is one reason I love 
his playing so much. He comes out of the John 
Martyn, Martin Carthy, Bert Jansch landscape, 
and I love the way he orchestrates around what 
I do, which is pretty straightforward. I also love 
the idea of two or three steel-string acoustic 
instruments playing consciously together, but not 
everything mannered and organized. I love that 
collision of sound, and that when two people are 
playing a passing phrase and they cross, there’s 
a moment of consternation that can be 
surprising and still really musical. The funda- 


mental approach for me is going to be consistent 
because I’m compositional as a player; I don’t 
have the ability to improvise that John does. 


Did working on the traditional album with 
Billy Bragg affect this? 

I’d be a fool to say no, because everything 
affects everything. Getting down the essence 
of very old folk songs that are our shared and 
common vocabulary was its own thing, as 
was the way we approached them as field 
recordings. So whether he or I made a 
mistake was completely beside the point. Is 
the song good in the air, and does it feel like 
a living thing? So on this album, when I chal- 
lenged everyone to perform live in the studio 
and have it mixed in real time, I was asking 
people to be totally committed. 

I feel that if music is too mannered it loses 
its power and it becomes invisible. I’m always 
trying to get people to hear the humanity in 
what they play or offer, even if they might think 
it’s a little out of tune or “off.” Maybe it does 
need to be fixed, but there’s also a chance that 
what might sound a little broken and frayed is 
exactly what it needs there. AG 
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Jackson C. Frank 


Two Shades of the Folk Blues 


BY BLAIR JACKSON 


hances are you know Lead Belly, the iconic, 

influential, and greatly celebrated folk and 
blues master. You will not be surprised to learn 
that he is the subject a forthcoming documen- 
tary film directed by Curt Hahn featuring reflec- 
tions on the singer-guitarist from such 
heavyweights as Joan Baez, Harry Belafonte, 
Arlo Guthrie, Pete Seeger, and B.B. King. 

But do you know the relatively unheralded 
and underrated 1960s singer-songwriter 
Jackson C. Frank? He has a fascinating and 
tragic life story, and died in obscurity years 
after his brief hey-day, when he was admired by 
the likes of Paul Simon and British folk artists 
such as Bert Jansch, John Renbourn, Sandy 
Denny, Roy Harper, and Nick Drake. His best- 
known song, “Blues Run the Game,” has been 
covered in more recent times by such singers as 
John Mayer, Robin Pecknold (of Fleet Foxes), 
and Laura Marling, and it also appeared in the 
recent Ken Burns—Lynn Novick PBS series 
Vietnam. Now, a Jackson Frank documentary, 
directed by Damien Dupont, promises to bring 
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the troubled musician’s life and music into the 
spotlight more than ever before. 

Frank grew up in the upstate New York 
town of Cheektowaga, New York (near Buffalo), 
and the formative event of his early years 
occurred when he was 11 and the furnace at his 
elementary school exploded, killing 18 of his 
classmates and burning Frank severely all over 
his body. It was during his long hospital recov- 
ery that he was given an acoustic guitar, which 
immediately became the focus of his interests. 
He hung out in the Greenwich Village folk 
scene in the early ’60s but eventually gravitated 
to London, where he shared a flat with fellow 
New Yorker Paul Simon, who was in England 
trying to establish a solo career after the initial 
failure of the first Simon & Garfunkel album 
(Wednesday Morning, 3 A.M.). Simon was 
impressed enough by Frank’s songs that he pro- 
duced Frank’s stripped-down eponymous 1965 
debut record, which included both “Blues Runs 
the Game” and the other song with which he is 
most associated, “Milk and Honey” (which I 


first heard through Nick Drake in the early 
’70s). Listening to that album today, it’s easy to 
see why Frank caught Simon’s ear. His sound 
was gently melancholic, his songs introspective 
without being self-pitying, and his fingerpicking 
guitar style quite close to Simon’s own. Though 
not a commercial success particularly, the 
album was popular and widely admired in the 
English folk world. 

Unfortunately, Frank was unable to capital- 
ize on the initial buzz in England with a second 
album, and he increasingly slipped into a debil- 
itating depression that exacerbated his festering 
insecurities and stage fright. Moving back to 
New York in 1969 did not change his fortunes, 
and within a short period he started living on 
the streets and was also institutionalized more 
than once. He recovered his bearings enough 
to try to make a second album in 1977, but by 
that point he couldn’t elicit any serious inter- 
est in his newer material from publishers. 
Depressed again, and also beset with all sorts 
of physical issues that had been plaguing him 


to varying degrees since the furnace explosion, 
Frank once again bounced in and out of hospi- 
tals. A fan eventually found him in a state 
housing project in the Bronx and helped the 
singer-songwriter return to a modest perform- 
ing career. However, Frank died in March 
1999, a largely forgotten man. 

The Damien Dupont documentary (Blues 
Runs the Game: A Movie About Jackson C. Frank), 
which still does not have a release date, is 
certain to be a fascinating glimpse of this trou- 
bled but brilliant singer-songwriter-guitarist. It 
includes interviews with John Renbourn, John 
Kay, Al Stewart, and others. While we wait for 
that film, though, check out the Jackson C. 
Frank album on YouTube. It’s quite a revelation! 


Yamaha is once again sponsoring the biennial 
Six String Theory Competition for guitar 
players, bassists, keyboardists, and drummers, 
hosted by noted Grammy-winning guitarist and 
producer Lee Ritenour, whose nonprofit organi- 
zation seeks to “support aspiring musicians 
toward a professional music career through 
scholarships, recording, performing, mentoring, 
and prizes.” Applications are being accepted in 
all four of those instrument categories, and be 
assured that the “guitar” category does 
include both acoustic and electric players 
(after all, Yamaha does make fine acoustic 
guitars, too). It’s relatively easy to enter: 
submit two YouTube videos for consideration 
by the deadline of May 31, 2018. The judges 
include such heavyweights as Ritenour, Joe 
Satriani, Julian Lage, Harvey Mason, Will 
Kennedy, and a host of others. Winners will be 
announced the first week of June, and the 
prize packages include a trip to the January 
2019 Winter NAMM show in Anaheim, where 
you'll perform at the Yamaha booth and jam 
with Lee Ritenour at an event; a scholarship 
from the prestigious Berklee College of Music; 
a recording opportunity with Ritenour at 
Woodshed Studio in Malibu; and music gear 
from companies such as Monster, D’Addario, 
and Line 6. For info on how to get involved, 
go to stringtheory.com. Good luck! 


Two others that are down the road a ways but 
always interesting and worth checking out are 
the Guitar Foundation of America’s annual clas- 
sical guitar confab—which takes place this year 
in Louisville, Kentucky, June 18-23—and the 
47th Annual Walnut Valley Festival, September 
12-16 in Winfield, Kansas, which includes the 
National Finger Style Guitar Championship and 
the National Flat Pick Guitar Championship. 


The GFA event is the most prestigious clas- 
sical guitar competition in the United States, 
attracting some of the best young players in 
the world to compete for cash, a recording 
contract with Naxos records, a 50-city tour of 
the USA and Canada the following year, and 
much more. 

Last year’s winner was Chinese guitarist 
(and Sharon Isbin protégé) Tengyue Zhang. 
The convention always features top names from 
the classical guitar world, too—this year’s 
roster includes David Russell, the Amadeus 
Duo, and Antigoni Goni, all masters of the 
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instrument. It’s fingerstyle guitar that will blow 
your mind. Info at guitarfoundation.org. 

The Walnut Valley Festival, established in 
1972, combines competitions (including guitar, 
bluegrass banjo, mandolin, fiddle, autoharp, and 
hammer dulcimer) with plenty of performances 
by established acoustic musicians. Among those 
in this year’s lineup are Molly Tuttle, Beppe 
Gambetta, Tom Chapin & Friends, Billy Strings, 
Byron Berline, and Marley’s Ghost. Last year’s 
Finger Style winner was Christie Lenée; Andrew 
Hatfield became a two-time winner of the Flat 
Pick contest. Info and rules: wvfest.com. AG 
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JULIAN LAGE 


n a Wednesday evening a couple of 

years ago, Julian Lage sat onstage at 

the Hotel Cafe, a venue in Hollywood, 
with a 1939 Martin 000-18 on his lap. Lage was 
performing compositions from his solo guitar 
album World’s Fair, and it was exciting to 
witness this young virtuoso—with his expansive 
musical vocabulary and fecund imagination, his 
contrapuntal feats and his faultless technique— 
achieving an extreme range of expression from 
a modest old guitar. 

The audience, a hip-looking bunch, 
appeared riveted. After the show, Lage emerged 
in the venue’s lobby while a throng of well- 
wishers waited for their opportunity to interact 
with him—the sort of reception more com- 
monly given to rock stars than jazz musicians. 
But it wasn’t exactly surprising, considering 
Lage’s ascendance as the thinking-person’s 
guitar hero. 

Lage, now 30, has long since shed his child 
prodigy status—on display in the 1996 documen- 
tary film Jules at Eight—to become one of the 
great jazz guitarists, if not one of the most brilliant 
plectrists in general. Matt Munisteri, the singer- 
songwriter and guitarist who produced World’s 
Fair, told me, “I first met Julian around ten years 
ago when we were doing a bunch of dates with 
Mark O’Connor, the fiddle player. Jules was 
already as plugged in to mainstream jazz as he 
was to the acoustic world, free improvisation, and 
classical composition. I’d never heard anyone get 
such a big, loud, beautiful sound from the acoustic 
guitar. After I met him, I ran into [jazz guitarist] 
Frank Vignola, and he said, ‘Who is this kid Julian 
Lage?’ I said, ‘T’ve got to tell you man, he’s the guy 
who’s going to show the 21st century what’s pos- 
sible on the instrument.” 

Lage was in the Bay Area last December to 
teach at the San Francisco Conservatory of 
Music, where he is on faculty, and I met him 
one morning for breakfast at a restaurant near 
the school. Tall and wiry, he was dressed 
smartly in a dark Patagonia sweater, olive-green 
chinos, and white retro Adidas sneakers. In 
person, he is disarmingly warm and pleasant 
and comes across as a total mensch. 

Lage talks a lot like he plays guitar. He’s 
thoughtful and articulate, and expresses himself 
in long, elegant paragraphs; he seems present 
but also in tune with everything that is going on 
around him. As we waited on breakfast burri- 
tos, “The Way It Goes” by Gillian Welch began 
playing unobtrusively on the restaurant’s speak- 
ers. Lage, who at that moment was reflecting on 
his musical rhetoric, suddenly changed course 
and said, with more than a little enthusiasm, 
“That’s from [Welch’s] Harrow & the Harvest, 
one of my all-time favorite records, which was 
engineered by Matt Andrews, who’s the 
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greatest. Critter [guitarist Chris Eldridge] and I 
hired him to engineer [their recent duo album] 
Mount Royal because we thought that record’s 
sound was our ideal blueprint. Matt did an 
amazing job, but we didn’t do as well, and so 
we had to re-record it”— less likely owing to 
the quality of the guitarists’ playing than to 
their high standards. 

Without skipping a beat, Lage then contin- 
ued to talk about his musical identity. Though 
he’s celebrated as a jazz guitarist, the label is not 
entirely accurate. “I actually think of myself as a 
blues guitarist,” he said. “The blues is at my core. 
It was the music my parents listened to; blues, 
R&B, and soul were what we all agreed on. 

“But it really has to do less with content 
than the orientation of the guitar within a 
context. I grew up hearing the guitar as a very 
sensual instrument—as a voice you could 
receive in the same way you would a blues 
singer or a folk singer. It could be B.B. King 
using vibrato on a note, or it might be Stevie 
Ray Vaughan generating this incredible motor 
of energy and excitement. These things taught 
me that the guitar can be both powerful and 
tender, edgy or really chill and laid back.” 


Lage came to jazz less through an infatuation 
with bebop than as a means of understanding 
the mechanics of music and how they translate 
to the fretboard. “It’s not like I was drawn to this 
romantic notion of the jazz musician in the 
dark club with the cigarette smoke,” he said. “I 
just wanted to get better, and so I needed to 
have a deep understanding of how scales and 
chords work. My teacher at the time, Randy 
Vincent, this Bay Area guru, said, ‘Well, you’ve 
gotta learn jazz songs.” 

To be sure, jazz—its harmonic and rhythmic 
language and its premium on improvisation—is 
Lage’s operating system regardless of context. 
The spirit of jazz can be heard in all of his 
work, a recent cross section of which includes 
the solo guitar album World’s Fair; wide-ranging 
duets with guitarists Nels Cline (Room), Chris 
Eldridge (Mount Royal), and Gyan Riley 
(Midsummer Moons: Music by John Zorn); the 
American Acoustic tour of roots musicians; 
and his own electric-guitar trio (Arclight and 
Modern Lore). 

“I kind of play the same thing, to my sensi- 
bilities, acoustic or electric, with these different 
people. All that shifts is the room,” Lage said 


with a glow. “At the end of the day, I feel like it’s 
all about studies in relationships. For me, it 
starts with the people I connect with on a per- 
sonal level, and if they play a certain kind of 
music that I don’t, then I pour myself into it.” 

Eldridge, Lage’s duo partner since the two 
met at a concert at Boston’s Museum of Fine 
Arts ten years ago, agrees with this idea and 
considers Lage one of his closest friends. 
And he says his own relationship to his genre 
of origin, bluegrass, has been transformed as a 
result of their collaboration. “Bluegrass, espe- 
cially in its modern form, can be kind of 
empirical. A thing about Julian is that he’s 
anything but empirical. He celebrates human- 
ity. Though he obviously plays at the highest 
level, with technical perfection, he doesn’t shy 
away from mistakes—if a surprise note comes 
out, he has no problem with it. His influence 
has definitely made me a freer player,” 
Eldridge told me. 

Lage’s evolved sensibilities were fostered 
by a lucky set of circumstances, at home and 
within the community, in his formative years. 
He grew up not far from San Francisco, in 
Santa Rosa, and started on a full-sized guitar 
when he was five years old. Lage’s father, 
Mario Lage, had played guitar as a teenager, 
and hearing Eric Clapton’s 1992 MTV 
Unplugged album inspired him to reconnect 
with the instrument. The elder Lage brought 
home an acoustic guitar, and he and his 
young son began learning together. 

“T think of my father as the greatest guitar 
coach there ever was. He has such an in-depth 
understanding of the instrument—what makes 
great players great—and he had a really elo- 
quent way of breaking things down so a kid 
could understand. He would come to lessons 
with me and was kind of a translator. A teacher 
would say, ‘When you take this idea and you 
extrapolate it, you get this.’ My father would 
explain, ‘Extrapolate means to...’ He was so 
sweet with me,” Lage said, adding that his 
mother, Susan Lage, equally sweet, nurtured his 
spiritual side with Buddhist input. 

Lage is the youngest of five children, and 
growing up in a house that at its fullest 
included this clan, plus his maternal grandpar- 
ents and two dogs and two cats, he felt free to 
hunker down with his guitar for hours at a 
time. He says he was encouraged from a young 
age to find great joy in the work: “There was 
this outlook in my family that if you’re not 
getting rejuvenated by the energy you put into 
work—and if it doesn’t feel enjoyable—then 
youre not following the right path.” 

A flexible educational arrangement further 
bolstered Lage’s musical life—he was able to 
go to school three days a week and spend the 


other two immersed in music. He also had 
access to a vibrant community of master musi- 
cians, including the bluegrass mandolinist 
David Grisman, with whom he made his 
recording debut at age 11 (on the album Dawg 
Duos), and the Latin-rock guitarist Carlos 
Santana. Lage, who at age seven shared the 
stage with Santana, said, “One time, a friend 
of my father’s said I should meet Carlos 
Santana. We just drove ourselves without 
tickets to the amphitheater where he was 
playing and rolled up backstage around sound 
check time with a guitar. We said, ‘We’re 
looking for Santana,’ and the staff led us to his 
room. Then we walked in and he said, ‘Oh, 
I’ve heard about you—please sit down.’ 
There’s no way, in this post-9/11 world, that 
that would happen today.” 

At the 2000 Grammy Awards telecast, 
Lage, then 12 and appearing barely big 
enough to manage his Manzer archtop, played 
Thelonious Monk’s “Straight, No Chaser” with 
a small ensemble of other prodigious young 
musicians. The jazz vibraphonist Gary Burton, 
fascinated by Lage’s 12-bar solo, enlisted the 
guitarist, first for performances and then 
recordings, starting with Burton’s 2004 album 
Generations. Despite this exposure, Lage was 
able to sharpen his musicality largely 
unwatched—and therefore organically. 

“Those were pre-YouTube times, and even 
when I was out playing with Gary, I was kind of 
a secret. Nowadays I feel like it’s very hard to 
be anonymous, because 
if you show any kind of 
propensity for some- 
thing, it’s almost as if 
you don’t have a choice; 
people decide that the 
world needs to know 
about you. But back then 
I could work without 
that weight, and it was 
not unusual that I waited 
until I was in my early 
20s to record my first 
record,” Lage said, refer- 
ring to his debut album, 
2009’s Sounding Point, which was nominated 
for the 2010 Grammy Award for Best Contem- 
porary Jazz Album. 

Musical education has always been impor- 
tant to Lage, who received classical training at 
the San Francisco Conservatory of Music, 
studied tabla at the Ali Akbar College of 
Music, and jazz at Sonoma State University 
and the Berklee College of Music. He’s both a 
lifelong student and a longtime teacher, 
having earned faculty status at Stanford 
University’s jazz workshop when he was 15. 


JULIAN LAGE 


‘l actually think of 
myself as a blues 
guitarist. The blues is 
at my core. It was the 
music my parents 
listened to; blues, R&B, 
and soul were what 
we all agreed on: 


As we finished breakfast it was nearing 
time for Lage to begin his day at the conser- 
vatory. More than 20 years ago, when he took 
his first theory class there, the school didn’t 
offer anything in the way of jazz pedagogy, 
but it now has a range of courses. Lage 
teaches in the new Roots, Jazz, and American 
program, which takes a comprehensive view 
of jazz and its offshoots. 

I was going to join Lage to observe his class, 
and he suggested we first grab a coffee. He led 
us past rows of upscale boutiques to an outdoor 
café a few blocks from the restaurant, and after 
we had received our drinks, we found chairs. It 
was a bright day in San Francisco, and Lage 
made sure my seat wasn’t directly facing the 
sun. As he carefully set down a gig bag contain- 
ing his vintage Fender Telecaster, I told him that 
he sounded the same whether playing the Tele 
or an acoustic guitar. 

“It’s true that they appear different—and I 
know that you'll hear twang on one and the 
other will sound kind of lush,” Lage said. “But 
I’m glad that you said that, because I hear the 
same thing in my favorite players. Bill Frisell’s 
a great example. Have you ever heard Frisell 
not sound like himself?” 

Lage is as exacting about guitars as he is 
music. About ten years ago, he started 
researching an instrument that would be ideal 
for playing unamplified in an ensemble 
context and this led him to a 1932 Gibson L-5. 
“I found it, I played it, and I loved it. It worked 
just as it needed to, and 
I used it as a cannon,” 
he said. “That reminds 
me—it’s been in storage, 
and I really need to 
loosen its strings when I 
get back home.” 

The L-5 might be the 
prototypical jazz guitar, 
but around four years 
ago, after Lage devel- 
oped a hand injury from 
years of playing with an 
aggressive technique, he 
began looking for an 
acoustic guitar that would respond agreeably to 
a gentler approach. He also wanted another 
vintage instrument. When he visited Retrofret, 
a museum-like shop in Brooklyn, New York, 
only one Martin in the store’s fleet of prewar 
examples was within his budget. Lage said, “It 
was a 1939 000-18 that had been there for a 
while, probably because of its many repairs. 
The previous owner had bought it in a garbage 
bag from Mandolin Brothers—the neck was lit- 
erally ripped off; the body had holes in it—and 
[repair guru] TJ Thompson brought it back to 
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life. So it’s got a great story; I really love it and 
don’t have to be too precious with it.” 

Several years ago, Mark Althans, artist rela- 
tions manager at Collings Guitars and a formi- 
dable guitarist and composer himself, 
cold-called Lage and sent him a Waterloo 
WL-14 for feedback. Blown away by the guitar’s 
lightness and responsiveness and its old-school 
vibe, Lage decided to order a Collings OM with 
a similar build. “I knew it wasn’t going to be a 
regular order—which is to say we wouldn’t just 
make him a guitar, ship it out, and then be 
done with it,” Althans told me. 

At Althans’ invitation, Lage began making 
regular visits to Collings’ Austin, Texas, shop to 
play and analyze prewar flattops with the 
staff—research-and-design sessions that co- 
incided with the development of the company’s 
Traditional Series guitars. In the process, Bill 
Collings, sensing a kindred spirit in Lage, per- 
sonally saw to it that he received the guitar he 
wanted. “There was a real urgency to his curi- 
osity,” Lage said. “He just couldn’t rest until we 
had solved the problem of making a guitar 
together—a guitar that’s not perfect, but that 
feels passionate and soulful and which chal- 
lenges me. If I don’t sound good, I don’t want it 
to be the guitar’s fault.” 

Part of the challenge was that Lage found 
stock Collings guitars, with their lush voices 
and superb craftsmanship, to be impossibly 
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excellent—at least for his purposes. He was 
searching for something less obvious. “I was in 
Austin playing with Kenneth Pattengale of the 
Milk Carton Kids and we went to the shop. Bill 
brought out this guitar and said, ‘What do you 
guys think?’ I said, ‘I don’t know quite how to 
explain it, but it seems like there are too many 
overtones; it’s getting 
cloudy. Kenneth was kind 
of quiet. While I was 
playing the guitar, he just 
reached into his pocket, 
pulled out a handkerchief, 
and placed it on the top of 
the guitar [thereby attenu- 
ating the sound]. There it 
was—the sound I was 
going for.” 

It took years of deep 
conversations, with Lage 
and the Austin team learn- 
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ing to translate the language of music into 
wood thicknesses, for Collings to arrive at an 
instrument that approached Lage’s vision. “All it 
needed was a little tweaking of its neck profile 
and a different finish,” Althans said. “We were 
so close, and it seemed only right, with all the 
work we’d done with Julian, to create a signa- 
ture model. When I approached him with the 
idea, he was gracious, but said he’d have to 
think about it.” 


In terms of acoustic guitars, Julian plays a 1939 Martin 000-18, a 1932 Gibson L-5, anda 
Collings OM1 JL signature model. He uses D’Addario EJ16 Phosphor Bronze Light strings 


(.012-.053) and BlueChip TP50 picks. 
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the guitar as a very 
sensual instrument— 
as a voice you could 
receive in the same 
way you would a 
blues singer or 

a folk singer? 


Lage ultimately agreed to a namesake guitar, 
and the OM1 JL, with a subdued finish and a 
neck profile inspired by his old Martin, is now 
his main acoustic. “I spoke to Bill every few 
months, and he called not long ago to tell me 
how happy he was that we’d made the guitar— 
this was more than a two-year process. I said, 
‘Bill, I could not be more 
proud and honored to play 
your guitar.’ And that was 
the last time we talked,” 
Lage said, with a hint of 
sadness, as Collings had 
died last July. 

As we stood to head 
over to the conservatory, a 
man who appeared to be 
under the influence of a 
stimulant more powerful 
than coffee approached 
Lage to ask an inscrutable 
question about music-copyright laws. Lage 
politely said that he didn’t know the answer, 
and as we walked away, the man shouted “La 
Grange!”—presumably a reference to the ZZ 
Top song. Lage said, ‘Oh man, I love Billy 
Gibbons,” the band’s leader and guitarist. 

Soon after that, in a room on the fifth floor 
of the conservatory, a small jazz combo—tenor 
saxophone, piano, upright bass, and drums— 
was assembled, its members youthful and 
attentive. Lage was co-teaching the group 
with the pianist Edward Simon, who gave a 
brief lecture on the importance of gratitude, it 
being the Wednesday after Thanksgiving. The 
class was working on the repertoire of the 
trumpet great Clifford Brown, and lead sheets 
for “?’ll Remember April” were displayed on 
their music stands. 

Lage listened intently, his guitar resting on a 
chair next to him, as the students worked 
through the tune. The pianist played an effusion 
of interesting ideas, but his fingers couldn’t 
keep up with his imagination and he lagged 
behind the rest of the ensemble. When the 
music ended, Lage gave some encouraging 
words, then said, “This might sound harsh” and 
in a way that was not at all harsh pointed out 
the rhythmic deficiencies that he had observed. 

Lage prescribed an exercise for the 
pianist—to walk his improvised melodies; 
that is, to play them in straight quarter notes, 
like an upright bassist—while his cohorts 
accompanied him. At first the pianist had dif- 
ficulty following these restrictions and broke 
into eighth notes. But after Lage had him try 
again, the pianist stuck with the quarter notes 
and locked in tightly with the bassist and 
drummer. The pianist smiled broadly at his 
accomplishment, and so did Lage. AG 


DAY AND AGE 


A solo-guitar gem by Julian Lage 
BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


S everal years ago, Julian Lage issued himself 
a challenge: to create a body of work for 
solo guitar, a format that had for years both 
fascinated and frightened him. He created a 
simple set of restrictions—the pieces could only 
be played on a single guitar, without overdubs, 
in either standard or dropped-D tuning. 

Lage’s compositional project resulted in his 
third album, World’s Fair, which owes as much 
to the work of classical guitarist Andrés 
Segovia as to the jazz tradition. “Day and 
Age,” which Lage takes at a laid-back tempo, 
in the key of E major, is one of the most acces- 
sible pieces on the album. Lage was listening 


to a lot of Randy Newman and Ry Cooder 
when he wrote the tune. “I was thinking about 
how they were able to do these songs that felt 
really concise and very enjoyable to listen to 
on repeat,” he says. “So to me, ‘Day and Age’ is 
just barely long enough to be considered a 
song and not a riff. ’m not dishing out a lot of 
harmonic information, and it’s very encourag- 
ing of mutation and transformation.” 

By mutation and transformation, Lage of 
course means improvisation. I’ve transcribed 
the first chorus of “Day and Age,” which has a 
truncated AABA form; each section is four 
bars in length instead of the standard eight. 
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Listen to Lage’s original recording, available 
on his Bandcamp page, to hear the new 
wrinkles he finds in his composition in the 
subsequent choruses, and the occasional sur- 
prise, like the D7#11 chord sitting in for 
Amaj7/C# at 1:53 on the track (corresponding 
to bar 6 in the notation). 

Be sure to appreciate the recording’s brilliant 
sonic quality, courtesy of engineer Armand 
Hirsch, who captured Lage’s playing in exquisite 
detail. You can hear transient noises and breaths 
and even what sounds like a chair squeaking 
under that harmonic at the end. It’s almost as if 
you're there in the studio. AG 
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lassical guitarist and composer Brad 
C| Richter wasn’t expecting what he 

found when he stopped by the high 
school in Page, a small city in Northern Arizo- 
na’s Navajo country. 

On tour, Richter had been asked to lead a 
master class for guitarists in Page High School’s 
music program, and he had been advised that 
some of those young players were quite good. 
Richter had heard that before from other teach- 
ers at other schools he visited as a matter of 
course and curiosity when touring. From past 
experience, he was skeptical. 

So imagine his reaction when the five young 
Navajos before him began to play a Bach lute 
suite—and played it well. “I was blown away,” 
Richter remembers. “They had taught them- 
selves to play classical guitar by ear.” 

Richter, on his own volition, returned to 
the high school each year to work with the 
students and their teacher, the school’s choir 
instructor. He wrote two method books and 
took students on retreats in the red-rock 
beauty of the nearby Lake Powell wilderness, 
where they camped and played guitar under 
the immense desert sky. 

Richter, graduate of the Royal College of 
Music in London, winner of the International 
Composers Guild Competition, and a regular 
guest on NPR’s Performance Today, wasn’t just 
showing these talented young guitarists how to 
play better. He taught technique and theory; he 
taught them how to read music and how to 
conduct themselves on stage as performers. 

Richter treated them like what they were: 
serious students of classical guitar; never 
mind that most of them were children of 
poverty, prey to its damaging side effects— 
isolation from society and despair. 

Richter’s visit to Page in 1999 was just the 
beginning. First, he established similar pro- 
grams at schools in Arizona’s Bullhead City, 
Sedona, and Tucson, his home base. Next, he 
met Marc Sandroff, an entrepreneur who had 
moved to Tucson from Chicago. Sandroff, 
whose success is turning emerging businesses 
into winning operations, had seen a video docu- 
mentary of Richter’s work in Page. 

Sandroff was impressed, and joined Richter 
in forming Lead Guitar (leadguitar.org), a 
501(c)(3) not-for-profit program launched in 
2006 and dedicated to providing the “highest 
quality music education to those who can least 
afford it”—at-risk students at some of our 
country’s most impoverished schools. Located 
in rural and urban areas and Native sovereign 
nations, the schools can be rough environ- 
ments where drugs and violence are endemic, 
and, as Richter says, where students can “feel 
lost in this world.” 
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Brad Richter with Christian Gomez (in purple) 
and the LG ensemble in Aspen, Colorado 


y ne 
thin 


“We discover kids who have no other way to 
be discovered,” he says. 

Today, Lead Guitar is active in 64 elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in five states— 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Illinois, and 
Oklahoma—and has touched the lives of more 
than 15,000 at-risk children. 


‘We discover kids who 
have no other way to be 
discovered: 

BRAD RICHTER 


“We're helping them believe in themselves,” 
says Sandroff. “We’re helping them to get in the 
habit of being successful.” 

The Lead Guitar program is well-defined, 
from the academically based, classical 
approach and curriculum to how it identifies 
qualifying schools: through their eligibility 
for the federal Free and Reduced-Price Lunch 
(FRPL) program, which indicates pockets of 
poverty across the country. 

If more than 80 percent of the students at a 
school are FRPL eligible, Lead Guitar foots the 
bill; others with lower percentage rates pay 
either $1,500 or $3,000 to help defray the 
approximate $7,600 per school that it costs 
Lead Guitar for the program. 


Funded through grants and generous corpo- 
rate and private donors, Lead Guitar also helps 
with the cost of the instruments through part- 
nerships with Yamaha and Instrumental Music 
Inc., which provide guitars at a steep discount 
to the schools. (Most choose the Yamaha C-40.) 
D’Addario provides free strings. 

Participating schools are not left to interpret 
what the program lays out. Lead Guitar trains 
teachers (they can be a music teacher or a teacher 
with some musical experience) and augments 
their efforts with its own staff of instructors— 
most with doctorates in music, and all profes- 
sional performers—who co-teach on a regular 
basis throughout the school year. “We want to 
create the complete musician,” says Richter. 


Lead Guitar doesn’t just go into schools. It takes 
its students to the music through affiliations 
with the University of Arizona, Oklahoma City 
University, University of Chicago, and the 
Aspen Music Festival and School. There, Lead 
Guitar students perform in world-class venues 
and attend performances by the stars, including 
Carlos Bonell, currently working with Paul 
McCartney on a classical composition and Rich- 
ter’s mentor from Royal College days. The 
students’ families come with them to hear them 
play and celebrate their success. 


The program at Summit View, a K-6 
school south of Tucson, “first and foremost,” 
says principal Mary Montaiio, “is increasing 
self-esteem and the self-confidence to 
perform” for the 20 third and fourth graders 
enrolled in the class. Located in a rural area 
with a mix of modest homes, mobile homes, 
and squatter encampments, Summit View has 
an FRPL of 88 percent. 

“We are the hub and the heart of the 
community,” Montafio says of the modern, 
500-student school, where colorful murals and 
artwork by the students, mostly of Mexican 
heritage, decorate the hallways. The Lead 
Guitar class helps with language skills, she 
says. “It increases oral skills, and the follow- 
through needed to learn a song increases 
muscle memory.” 

The program also allows the children and 
their parents to do something they normally 
can’t—go to the University of Arizona. “Families 
here don’t have access to the city. They literally 
have to ask for a ride to get to Tucson,” she says. 

The same is true for students at San 
Carlos Secondary school on the San Carlos 
Apache Reservation in remote east-central 
Arizona. “This is an isolated area,” says the 
Lead Guitar teacher of record and the school’s 
English teacher, Tony Gatewood. “Students 
here have lived all their lives on the 


Andrew Smith with students at 
Edison Elementary in Phoenix, Arizona 


reservation. They’ve maybe been to Phoenix 
for a concert, but they’ve never met or played 
with professional guitarists”—until Lead 
Guitar came into their lives four years ago. 

Among the high points: being part of an 
ensemble that performed with Richter and 
Bonell. The music was Richter’s “Once We 
Moved Like the Wind,” inspired by the San 
Carlos Apache and in homage to one of their 
own, Geronimo. “It was absolutely beautiful,” 
says Gatewood. 

The youngsters at San Carlos Secondary 
live on one of the poorest Native reservations 
in the USA, with a 50-percent poverty rate. 
Yet Gatewood assures that he has seen posi- 
tive changes in attitude about school and 
participation among his Lead Guitar students. 
“It shows them what they can achieve if they 
stay in the classroom,” he says. 

And while these young musicians may be 
part of a world that seemingly lies in the 
shadows, Gatewood begs to differ. His students 
have an inside track and bring authenticity to 
music that speaks to life’s hardships, which is 
expressed, he says, “naturally by these kids, and 
also happiness. . . . The San Carlos Apache are 
warriors. They’re not quitters.” 


A PLACE ON LIFE’S STAGE 
For Sandroff, Lead Guitar is “dear to my 


heart.” For Richter, it is “the most meaningful 
part” of an accomplished life. Both relish the 
anecdotes and success stories, particularly 
one from the earliest days of the organiza- 
tion, and another from last year. Both under- 
score what else the exposure to music has 
given these youngsters: validation. 

Christian Gomez, now 18, was in the 
seventh grade at Basalt Middle School near 
Aspen, Colorado, and had just joined the 
newly established Lead Guitar program when 
his erratic behavior gave his music teacher 
pause. Could he be hearing impaired? He was, 
and the discovery changed his life—almost as 
much as the guitar itself. Being deaf had not 
stopped Gomez from playing. “I learned to play 
by ear,” he says from Colorado, where he is 
enrolled at Colorado Mountain College. “When 
I'd tune the guitar, I could ‘hear’ if it wasn’t 
tuned right. I could feel the music. It was like 
a slow wave. I could feel the waves. It was a 
wonderful feeling.” 

What caused him angst was the fear of 
failure. “I started to get pretty scared. What if 
all the practice wasn’t enough,” he says, 
adding that he almost gave up. He didn’t. He 
kept practicing, and through Lead Guitar 
events, continued to perform. The audience, 
he says, “would stand up and applaud. My 
mother was so proud of me. After a concert, 
she’d start crying.” 

“Tm very glad I joined Lead Guitar,” Gomez 
says. “If I hadn’t, I wouldn’t have known I was 
meant for music.” 

A year ago, Ismael Mercado, now 12, was 
beside himself. He had forgotten the assign- 
ment for his Lead Guitar class—to write a 
song. But he did have a song, one he’d 
already written, called “Ishmael’s Song.” 
Could he play it, instead? 

“Everyone was crying when I stopped,” he 
reports from his home in Las Vegas. The song 
is about his father, Augustin, who has been 
detained in Mexico for nearly three years. 
“My dad taught me to play the guitar,” he 
says. “We played music together, we walked 
together. We would play the guitar and sing 
together. I miss him,” he says, memories 
echoed in lyrics like, “I remember you dad, 
how hard you worked to provide for me.” 

In April 2017, Mercado performed his 
song at the University of Arizona as part of a 
Wellness Through the Arts concert featuring 
the program’s founder, actor and Broadway 
star Ben Vereen. Once again, Mercado 
touched an audience with his heartfelt story 
of a boy’s love for his father. 

“My dad is proud of me. He learned the 
song right away, and he plays it to friends,” says 
Mercado. “I’m very grateful to Mr. Richter.” AG 
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The players-and instruments-that have helped shape the sound of jazz from the swing era to the present 


hen you see the words “jazz guitar,” 
Ww what pops into your mind’s ear first? 

Odds are that you hear the clean, 
smooth, rich sound of an electric archtop, pos- 
sibly with its tone knob rolled down for extra 
low-mid emphasis, picking out chord melodies 
a la Joe Pass or octave lines in the manner of 
Wes Montgomery. Without a doubt, this is the 
stereotypical jazz guitar sound, but over more 
than 100 years of history, there have been many 
others. And a significant percentage of them 
were (and are) produced without the aid of a 
pickup, cable, or amplifier. 

The entire first wave of jazz guitar 
greats—including hallowed names such as 
Eddie Lang and Django Reinhardt—were pri- 
marily acoustic players. Although unamplified 
instruments fell out of favor in the bebop and 
early post-bop eras of the 1940s and ’50s, 
they began to reappear in the jazz of the ’60s, 
thanks in part to the bossa nova craze. That 
rebound has continued into the present, as 
guitar technology has improved. For the past 
50 years, many jazz guitarists have been 
looking to add more timbral variety to their 
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playing, and they’ve often found it in an old 
standby: the acoustic guitar. 


AN ICON IS BORN 

In the late 19th and early 20th centuries, when 
jazz was developing in New Orleans, the guitar 
was a popular instrument. But the flattop 
acoustic guitars sold by manufacturers like C.E 
Martin, Stella, and Regal simply couldn’t put 
out enough volume to be heard over the brass 
and drums of an early jazz combo. The clank of 
a banjo was far more audible, so banjo players 
became a fixture in early jazz. 

Not surprisingly, as jazz began to flourish 
in the 1910s and ’20s, guitar sales declined. 
Gibson turned to its top designer, Lloyd Loar, 
to come up with something that might turn 
things around for the company. Loar’s solution 
was to make an acoustic guitar built more like 
a violin, with a body that had two f-holes 
rather than a single circular soundhole, and an 
arched top that gave the strings’ vibrations 
more room to resonate and thus more volume. 
The result of Loar’s labors was the Gibson L-5, 
first produced in 1923. It wasn’t the first 


guitar to boast f-holes and an arched top 
(luthiers James Back and A.H. Merrill had pat- 
ented similar designs in the 1890s), but it was 
the first to reach a mass market. Though the 
model took several years to catch on with 
players, the market’s response can best be 
gauged by the fact that the L-5 has never gone 
out of production since it was introduced. 

It certainly didn’t hurt that one of the 
L-5’s top endorsers was Eddie Lang, argu- 
ably the first great jazz guitar soloist. Born 
Salvatore Massaro in Philadelphia in 1902, 
Lang picked up the guitar in his early 20s 
(he’d previously been a violin and banjo 
player) and soon became famous for his 
work with violinist Joe Venuti, the Paul 
Whiteman Orchestra, and especially singer 
Bing Crosby. Lang’s technical skill and 
advanced sense of harmony were remark- 
able then and remain indisputable today, yet 
to modern ears he can sound a bit rhythmi- 
cally stiff. Some of his fellow jazz guitar pio- 
neers of the 1920s and ’30s, including his 
frequent duet partners Lonnie Johnson and 
Carl Kress, summon up more swing in their 
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playing. Sadly, there’s no way of knowing 
how Lang’s style would have evolved in later 
years; he died at the age of 30 from compli- 
cations following a tonsillectomy. 

Lang, Johnson, and Kress weren’t the only 
important jazz guitarists in the pre-electric 
period. Among those who also helped expand 
the instrument’s range and visibility were 
Nick Lucas, Roy Smeck, Allan Reuss, Dick 
McDonough, and Otto “Coco” Heimel. But 
overshadowing them all was a man who came 
from a different continent and sounded like 
he came from a different universe. 


THE FRENCH CONNECTION 

Jean “Django” Reinhardt was a gypsy, born in 
Belgium in 1910. Twenty-four years later, he 
and French violinist Stéphane Grappelli 
founded a group in Paris, the Quintette du Hot 
Club de France, that astonished audiences 
with its sophisticated European take on tradi- 
tional jazz. Listening to the many recordings 
that Django made over two decades, it seems 
barely believable that he’d lost the use of two 
left-hand fingers due to injuries sustained in a 


fire at his home. His playing, whether on origi- 
nal compositions like “Minor Swing” and 
“Djangology” or American pop songs like 
“Honeysuckle Rose” and “Night and Day,” is 
more fluid, more lyrical, more imaginative, 
and (when needed) faster than that of most 
guitarists with fully functional fretting hands. 
It’s likely that his determination to succeed as 
a musician despite his handicap had more 
than a little to do with the compelling sense of 
urgency that radiates from his every note. 

The vitality and confidence of Django’s 
playing has inspired countless musicians across 
genres—including Willie Nelson and B.B. 
King—and given rise to a whole subgenre of 
gypsy jazz, dominated by guitarists such as 
Biréli Lagréne, Jimmy Rosenberg, and Stephane 
Wrembel. Reinhardt’s choice of guitar also 
proved influential. He preferred Selmer guitars, 
which had an oval-shaped soundhole, a long 
scale length (26.38 inches), and a top that was 
bent, rather than carved, into an arch. 

Gibson and Selmer weren’t alone in manu- 
facturing archtops. John D’Angelico, another 
soon-to-become-legendary guitar maker, 


BY MAC RANDALL 


opened his New York workshop in 1932. At 
first, his gorgeously appointed New Yorker and 
Excel archtops didn’t come with pickups, but 
within a few years, he and every other luthier 
would need to offer them. The introduction of 
the single-pickup Gibson ES-150 in 1936 
changed the guitar business—and music— 
forever. Using an ES-150 and later a fancier 
ES-250, Charlie Christian established his repu- 
tation as the first major electric guitarist in 
jazz. Most of Christian’s peers quickly followed 
his lead into the realm of amplified guitars. 
Although hollow and semi-hollow guitars with 
f-holes would continue to be the prevailing 
style in jazz for decades to come (exemplified 
by Gibson’s L-5CES, ES-330, and ES-335), 
their pure acoustic tone would rarely be 
heard onstage or on record. 

There were a few exceptions to this, 
however, most notably the archtop guitars 
made by Epiphone, Stromberg, and Gretsch. 
One of the foremost acoustic archtop devotees 
was Freddie Green, the longtime guitarist for 
Count Basie’s band. Green dabbled with elec- 
tric instruments only briefly, choosing to stay 
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all-acoustic to the end of his nearly 50-year 
career. A consummate rhythm man known for 
his driving, “chunky” chording style, Green 
rarely played a single-note line. One of his few 
recorded solos is on “The Elder” from 1962’s 
Back With Basie; fittingly, it’s all chords. 


BRAZILIAN WAVES 

About a generation after acoustic guitars faded 
out of the jazz limelight, they returned. But 
this time they were a different style of guitar: 
classical guitars with nylon strings. Such 
instruments were crucial in the work of Brazil- 
ian musicians like Joao Gilberto, Antonio 
Carlos Jobim, Baden Powell, and Luiz Bonfa, 
all of whom played guitar and all of whom had 
a huge impact on American jazz in the 1960s, 
as writers and as performers. 

The stream of influence didn’t just flow in one 
direction, either. Many great Brazilian acoustic 
guitar players were deeply in love with jazz, and 
some moved permanently to the United States to 
team up with American musicians. To name just 
two, Laurindo Almeida collaborated with big- 
band leader Stan Kenton, saxophonist Bud Shank, 
and the Modern Jazz Quartet, while Bola Sete 
forged alliances with trumpeter Dizzy Gillespie 
and pianist Vince Guaraldi. 

Excited by the new wave of music from Brazil, 
one notable American, Charlie Byrd, is credited 
with bringing bossa nova north to the USA Elect- 
ing to play jazz on an acoustic nylon-string guitar 
in the early 1960s, Byrd joined forces with saxo- 
phonist Stan Getz and recorded Jazz Samba, 
which featured pieces by Jobim and Powell, 
among others. After the album’s April 1962 
release, it stayed on the Billboard pop album 
charts for 70 weeks, bringing what was just 
beginning to be called bossa nova to the attention 
of mainstream USA listeners. Two years later, 
those listeners’ awareness would be raised further 
by Getz’s epochal collaboration with Joao 
Gilberto, Getz/Gilberto, which contained the 
worldwide hit “The Girl from Ipanema”—and 
prominent nylon-string guitar throughout. 


A REDISCOVERY OF 

THE ACOUSTIC GUITAR 

Guitarists experimented boldly with ways to 
change their sound in the jazz-rock fusion era of 
the late 1960s and ’70s. Many of these changes— 
like the use of solidbody electric guitars played 
through bigger, louder amps; and effects like 
distortion, tremolo, and reverb—were shocking 
to traditionalists. But one particular develop- 
ment couldn’t have been more traditional. As an 
occasional respite from all the high volume, 
fusion guitarists increasingly found themselves 
drawn back to the acoustic guitar. 
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Each illustrious player who emerged during 
this time brought a different stylistic focus to 
the instrument. Englishman John McLaughlin 
blended blues, Spanish flamenco, and Indian 
classical music, often at lightning speed. Al Di 
Meola (who would famously join McLaughlin 
and flamenco guitarist Paco de Lucia to form a 
dazzling acoustic trio during the early ’80s) 
was obsessed with Argentinian tango, particu- 
larly the compositions of Astor Piazzolla. Pat 
Metheny’s playing had a rustic, down-home 
quality, steeped in American folk and country. 
Ralph Towner, like Charlie Byrd before him, 
chose a nylon-string classical guitar as his main 
axe, but the music he made—both as a solo 
artist and with the group Oregon—roamed 
even further afield than Byrd’s, incorporating 
touches of modern classical music and genres 
from all over the world. 

Not coincidentally, the ability to amplify 
acoustic guitars without damaging their natural 
tone grew by leaps and bounds during these 
years. Since the 1930s, guitar pickups had been 
mostly magnetic, and an acoustic guitar with a 
magnetic pickup pretty much sounded like an 
electric guitar no matter how you tweaked it. 
The 1970s, however, saw the emergence of 
piezoelectric pickups (crystal strips laid along a 
guitar’s bridge underneath its strings) and 


Charlie Byrd 


transducer pickups (essentially small internal 
microphones), both of which produced very dif- 
ferent tones. Many players tried all three pickup 
variations, often blending them to achieve a 
more true-to-life acoustic sound. 

Although the means of amplifying acoustic 
guitars began to change in the ’70s and 
beyond, the popularity of the archtop in jazz 
continued unabated. At its head was Jimmy 
D’Aquisto, an apprentice of John D’Angelico 
who founded his own company in 1964 after 
D’Angelico’s death. In his lifetime, D’Aquisto— 
who died in 1995 at the age of 59, the same 
age that D’Angelico was at his passing—built 
only 257 guitars, and they are highly prized by 
collectors. Two of them, including the one he 
made in 1983 for the late jazz virtuoso Jim 
Hall, are in the permanent collection of New 
York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


THE TRADITION CONTINUES 

Today, the acoustic guitar continues to play an 
important role in jazz. Many of the great ’60s 
and ’70s players are still working, and they’ve 
been joined by a younger but no less talented 
crew. John Pizzarelli, the son of storied guitarist 
Bucky Pizzarelli (veteran of the Benny 
Goodman Orchestra and NBC’s Tonight Show 
band), shares his father’s fondness for both the 
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ESSENTIAL LISTENING 


If you’re looking for a good overview of acoustic jazz guitar, check out these albums, presented in roughly chronological order of recording. 
The Yazoo sampler includes tracks by Eddie Lang, Lonnie Johnson, Carl Kress, Nick Lucas, and Dick McDonough, among others. 
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Various Artists Eddie Lang Luiz Bonfa Django Reinhardt Stan Getz 


Pioneers of the Jazz Guitar Jazz Guitar Virtuoso Solo in Rio 1959 and Stephane Grappelli and Charlie Byrd 
(Yazoo) (Yazoo) (Smithsonian Folkways) The Quintessential Django Jazz Samba 
Reinhardt & Stephane (Verve) 


Grappelli (Living Era) 


Count Basie Ralph Towner Al Di Meola, John Pat Metheny Julian Lage 
(featuring Freddie Green) Solstice McLaughlin, New Chautauqua World's Fair 
Back with Basie (ECM) and Paco de Lucia (ECM) (Modern Lore) 
(Roulette Records) Friday Night in 


San Francisco (Philips) 
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ACOUSTIC CENTRUM 


The Largest Acoustic Blues 
B L f = S Gathering in the Nation. 
Located on the shores of Puget Sound 


WwW O R K S H O >) at Fort Worden State Park 


in scenic Port Townsend, WA 
with Artistic Director, Jerron Paxton 


Register online or call 
360-385-3102 x116 


“July 29 - August 5, 2018 


Spend a week living and playing alongside 
masters of acoustic blues traditions: Andrew 
Alli, Del Rey, Pat Donohue, Mary Flower, 

G Burns Jug Band, Jimmy Duck Holmes, 
Chaz Leary, Ethan Leinwand, Cary Morin, 
Craig Ventresco, Dick Waterman, 

Reverend John Wilkins, Jontavious 


\ Willis, and a dozen more. 


centrum.org 
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Great American Songbook and acoustic arch- 


tops, often breaking out a custom seven-string The Gibson factory 
circa 1936 


with a low A below the E. Rising star and this 
month’s cover subject, Julian Lage mines the 
same vein of Americana that sustained Metheny 
and Bill Frisell. Mimi Fox plays acoustic guitar 
with her string trio, which has recently been 
exploring tunes from the Beatles album Sgt. 
Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Club Band. And Ratl 
Mid6n’s mastery of Latin rhythms enlivens his 
dexterous playing style. 

As for that universal symbol of jazz, the 
archtop, it’s still being made and treasured, in 
both its amplified and unamplified form. 
Luthier John Monteleone continues to craft par- 
ticularly sumptuous examples in his Long 
Island, New York, studio, and in 2011 the 
D’Angelico name was revived for a line of 
guitars that includes the EXL-1, which is based 
on John D’Angelico’s original Excel design. 
Finally, back at Gibson, the L-5s keep on coming 
down the production line, as they’ve been 
doing for almost a century. The sound of jazz 
may be more varied than ever, but some tradi- 
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tions are clearly worth upholding. AG 
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THEN AND NOW 


Erin McKeown 


JAZZ PRIMER 


BY ERIN MCKEOWN 


don’t know of a richer and more compli- 
on cated term in American music than jazz. 

It can refer to a repertoire, a style of 
playing, or a historical moment and movement. 
It can label music thought to be high-minded or 
too difficult to understand and play. Sometimes 
it just makes clear a particular scale or rhythmic 
shade a player might reference. 

In its most exciting form, I think of jazz as 
an expansive process. At its worst, it is the 
dreaded insult “jazzy,” referring to the hapless 
singer-songwriter who is both pretentious and 
middle-of-the-road. All of this might add up to a 
reluctance to engage with jazz in your own 
playing. But this lesson will show you a few 
simple—and satisfying—ways jazz can be applied 
to whatever music you like to write or play. 
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For me, everything begins with rhythm. Here 
are three easy feels that I often use. Practice 
them until they become second nature, then try 
applying them to your favorite songs. 

I call the first pattern “The Django,” after 
the legendary Gypsy jazz guitarist Django 
Reinhardt. As shown in Example 1a, play it 
in swung eighth notes—think long-short 
instead of even—accenting the “and” of each 
beat. I strive to make the distinction between 
the unaccented downbeat and the accented 
upbeat as musical as possible. The whole 
pattern should feel smooth and flow from bar 
line to bar line. 

Speaking of smooth and flowing, for 
slower tempos I like to use what I call “The 


Freddie” (Example 1b). Inspired by Freddie 
Green, who was known for his masterly big- 
band comping with the Count Basie Orchestra, 
it’s really just a slower, more even Django, 
played with a silky, steady authority. 

“The Brushes” (Example 1c) mimics a 
classic snare-drum pattern. While the Django 
and the Freddie can be played with a pick, I 
find the Brushes works best fingerstyle, with 
the flesh of your thumb on the downstrokes 
and your fingernails on the upstrokes. 

Try all three of these rhythms first with 
muted strings to get the feel down, then 
experiment with different chord grips. You'll 
find that muting with your right and left 
hand, palm and heel, will give you extra 
control and articulation. 
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Example 1a Example 1b Example 1c 
The Django The Freddie The Brushes 
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CONNECTING CHORDS 
Jazz is by nature a collaborative listening process 
that can happen with any number or combination 
of instruments. Since I’m often playing solo guitar, 
I developed an exercise to teach the fundamentals 
of a chordal/walking bass style. It also demon- 
strates another jazz element that can really open 
up your playing: approaching chords by chro- 
matic runs either up or down to target chords. 

In Example 2a, you'll connect aI chord to a 
IV using the Brushes rhythm and open strings, 
then progress to the next key, and so on. Example 
2b depicts another common chord progression— 
I-vi-II-V—and shows how you can use chromatic 
runs and half-step approaches to add flavor. 


6s, 7s, AND 9s TO ME 

Another very easy way to bring some jazz to 
your playing is by adding notes to chords or 
melodies. The most common notes added are 
the major seventh, flatted seventh, major 
sixth, and major ninth. These chord forms are 
pretty basic, so the trick to skillfully using 
them is carefully considering where and how 
often you call them into service. 


One effective strategy is to add different 
notes to chords each time they come around in 
a progression. Example 3 is the same I-vi-II-V 
progression from Ex. 2, but with some chord 
variations thrown in. Plug in any of the three 
rhythms from Exs. 1a—c. And next time you’re 
composing a melody, try starting on the sixth or 
ninth of the chord, as opposed to any of the 
triadic notes, and see where this leads you. 


THE CHROMATIC KITCHEN SINK 

Jazz is most exciting to me when the musical 
choices of the players have an element of sur- 
prise. The place I want to feel this the most is 
in my lead playing. So more often than not, I 
throw the chromatic kitchen sink, if you will, 
at a melody. This means I will get from note to 
note by playing all the pitches in between— 
just a more rambunctious version of a passing 
tone, a note that is not in the diatonic scale but 
played briefly on the way to somewhere else. 
You don’t stay for too long, only long enough 
to bring a little surprise and instability to your 
line. Examples 4a and b are two flourishes I 
sometimes use at the end of my songs, like 
“Melody” and my cover of “Rhode Island Is 
Famous for You.” 

I hope these simple techniques will give you 
confidence to add some new elements to your 
playing. If you try them with a spirit of curiosity 
and playfulness, I think they'll bring you the 
same joy they bring me. 


Erin McKeown is a musician, writer, and producer 
based in Massachusetts. erinmckeown.com 
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George (left) and Ira Gershwin 


THEY’VE 


GOT 
RHYTHM 


Five modern guitar masters on the 
essential jazz form, rhythm changes 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


hen George and Ira Gershwin first 
Ww wrote “I Got Rhythm” for the 1930 

musical Girl Crazy, they couldn’t 
possibly have imagined the effect that this 
catchy song would have on American popular 
music. It soon became not just one of the 
most celebrated tunes in the Great American 
Songbook, the body of work composed for 
musicals and films from the 1920s through 
the ‘50s, but one of the most common vehicles 
for jazz improvisation. 

Jazz musicians first began writing new 
melodies over the chord changes to “I Got 
Rhythm” in order to circumvent copyright 
fees. A great number of pieces in the jazz 
canon—Duke Ellington’s “Cotton Tail,” 


Example 1 
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Thelonious Monk’s “Rhythm-a-Ning,” and 
Frank Vignola Charlie Parker’s “Moose the Mooche,” to 
name just a few—are based on this progres- 
sion, which is known in the jazz vernacular 
as rhythm changes. 

As with any chord progression, rhythm 
changes lends itself to an infinite range of 
treatments. Acoustic Guitar reached out to 
an eclectic group of five jazz guitarists— 
Mimi Fox, Matt Munisteri, and Frank 
Vignola, and contributing writers Ron 
Jackson and Sean McGowan—to give you a 
good sense of the possibilities inherent to 
this all-important form. 


THE BASICS 

Rhythm changes occupies the classic 32-bar 
AABA song form, in which each section is 
eight measures long. It was originally com- 
posed in Db major, but jazz musicians often 
play it in Bb. The form is shown in the latter 
key in its most basic form in Example 1. In 
the A section, the harmonic rhythm is mostly 
two chords per measure, with a I-VI-ii-V 
progression in the first four measures. 

The B section, in contrast, has a harmonic 
rhythm of one chord for every two bars. Its 
four dominant-seventh chords—in the key of 
Bb, D7, G7, C7, and F7—travel counterclockwise 
of the circle of fifths (a geometrical depiction 
of the relationship between key signatures). 


Example 2 
Frank Vignola 
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The F7 leads smoothly back to the first chord 
of the A section, Bb, as these two chords have 
a V-I relationship. 


Ron Jackson 


SINGLE-NOTE STRATEGIES 

Each of our guitarists takes a different tack to 
rhythm changes. Due to space restrictions, 
only five A sections are included here, but 
you can see the players negotiating the entire 
form and download the full notation at 
acousticguitar.com. 

For his example, Frank Vignola—a versatile 
jazz guitarist who has worked with everyone 
from Wynton Marsalis to Madonna—plays 
rhythm changes in Bb using single notes exclu- 
sively. As shown in Example 2, he solos in a 
simple but highly effective way. He focuses 
largely on chord tones—the first four notes are 
simply the roots of the first four chords; bar 5 
is built around the thirds of Cm7 and F7 (Eb 
and A, respectively). 

Note the generous use of rests in Vignola’s 
passage, giving the music plenty of room to 
breathe, as well as the syncopation and 
rhythmic displacement at work. Many of the 
notes fall on the “ands” of beats, and some of 
the notes are situated in unexpected places. 
Instead of beat 1 of bar 1, for instance, the 
first note, Bb, lands on beat 2. 

Ron Jackson, an ace sideman with collab- 
orators like pianist Benny Green, and also a 


Example 3 
Ron Jackson 
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bandleader, takes a bebop-oriented approach 
in his chorus, excerpted in Example 3. His 
lines imply some classic chord substitutions. 
For instance, in bar 2 he plays notes belong- 
ing to a C#dim7 chord, rather than an F7, 
which smoothly bridges the Cm7 chord that 
precedes it and the Dm7 in the following 
measure. Similarly, in the last two bars he 
uses notes from a Dbm7 chord to connect 
Dm7 and Dbm7. 


Jazz musicians first began 
writing new melodies over 
the chord changes to 

“I Got Rhythm” in order to 
circumvent copyright fees. 


In contrast to Vignola’s A section, Jackson’s 
is dense—there are only two quarter-note rests 
in eight bars of music. This near-constant veloc- 
ity certainly has its place in soloing on rhythm 
changes, or any jazz form for that matter. It’s a 
great way to build excitement. 

Sean McGowan is a music professor at the 
University of Colorado Denver and the author 
of an upcoming Acoustic Guitar comprehensive 
jazz method. He also goes for velocity in his 
example. But he does something altogether 
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different, harmonically speaking. Instead of 
Bb, he plays in the key of G (Example 4), and Mimi Fox 
rather than work with the chord changes, he 
treats the whole section as one big G7 
chord—a strategy often employed by modern 
jazz musicians. 

Within this context, McGowan demon- 
strates some interesting ideas. He mixes up 
bluesy phrases with outside lines—that is, 
those harmonically distant from the chord. In 
bar 3, starting on beat 2, he plays a Db—Eb—Fk- 
Ab tetrachord (four-note group), which high- 
lights altered notes of the G7 chord. He then 
transposes the whole tetrachord up a tritone 
(three whole steps; bar 5, beats 1 and 2), 
notes that are “inside” and less tense, before 
transposing it up another tritone (or an 
octave above the original tetrachord). 


CHORDAL APPROACHES 

The previous examples have all been strictly 
melodic, but the last two, by Mimi Fox and 
Matt Munisteri, throw some chords into the 
mix. In her A section, Fox, who leads the San 
Francisco String trio, among other projects, 
establishes a cool walking bass line with 
chordal accents—see Example 5. 

For the bass line, Fox tends to play root 
notes on beats 1 and 3, and non-chord tones 
elsewhere. She sometimes pulls off to an open 
string, for both textural effect and rhythmic 


Example 5 
Mimi Fox 
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VIDEO LESSON cy 


drive, not unlike an upright bassist. In the 
Matt Munisteri first four bars, the chords reflect common 
extensions used by jazz guitarists (9, b13, 
etc.), in finger-friendly, three-note grips. 

In the second four bars, Fox manages to 
throw in some melodic action on the upper 
strings, creating the aural impression of more 
than one instrument being played: the ulti- 
mate goal for solo jazz guitar in rhythm 
changes or any other context. 

Eclectic guitarist and singer-songwriter 
Matt Munisteri channels jazz guitar pioneers 
like Eddie Lang in his take on rhythm changes 
(Example 6). Munisteri plays a bunch of 
three-note voicings in a lively chord-melody- 
style improvisation. Notice the tidy ways in 
which he gets from chord to chord. For 
instance, in bar 4, to move between Cm7 and 
the surprise chord of F#7, he shifts the highest 
voice down a half step, to F# from G, and the 
middle voice in the opposite direction, up a 
half step, to Ed from Eb. 

Check out the video to see how smoothly 
and effortlessly Munisteri appears to shift 
between the different chord grips. His improv 
really sounds like singing—an effect you 
should always strive for, whether you’re 
playing rhythm changes or guitar in general. 


For more on how these guitarists tackle the entire 


form of rhythm changes, visit acousticguitar.com. 
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Matt Munisteri 
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A Little Love, A little Kiss 


A historic jazz solo-guitar arrangement transcribed 


from the original recording 
BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


he guitar was generally regarded as a 

rhythm instrument until Charlie Christian 
began soloing on his electric Gibson with Benny 
Goodman in 1939. But there were notable excep- 
tions in the 1920s and ’30s—namely, the gypsy 
virtuoso Django Reinhardt and the Philadelphia- 
born guitarist Salvatore Massaro, who went by 
the adopted name Eddie Lang. 

Lang died at the age of 30, leaving behind a 
small but enduring body of work. His musical 
brilliance is best witnessed in his solo work, 
and in his duets with violinist Joe Venuti and 
guitarists Lonnie Johnson and Carl Kress. 

In 1927, Lang recorded his unaccompanied 
interpretation of the popular song “A Little 


Love, a Little Kiss,” transcribed here in its 
entirety. The guitarist’s arrangement is a revela- 
tion, with its sophisticated harmonic treatment 
throughout and its periodic shredding that 
predates some of the lines we identify with 
Django Reinhardt—just check out the swift 
flourishes in bars 29 and 44 and the dimin- 
ished chord run in bar 41. 

“A Little Love, A Little Kiss” is demanding 
of the fretting fingers and you'll only be able 
to play it smoothly once you have all of the 
chord grips—some of which might not be 
familiar—firmly in your muscle memory. You 
might try penciling in the fingerings that work 
best for you. For instance, in bar 1, play the G 


Eddie Lang 


chord with your fourth, second, and third 
fingers on strings 3, 2, and 1, respectively. 
Keep that shape held in place while you add 
the fretted notes on strings 5 and 6 with your 
first finger. Efficiency is key here. 

Lang played the tune with an elastic sense of 
timing; for readability’s sake, I’ve expressed the 
rhythms as straightforwardly as possible. To best 
capture Lang’s time feel, try playing along with 
his original recording, easily findable on 
YouTube. (Be sure to tune your guitar slightly 
sharp to match the recording.) But remember 
that what’s most important in playing this tran- 
scription is to make sure that the chords are 
smoothly connected—as if being sung. AG 
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Jimmy Page 


Jimmy Page 


BY PETE MADSEN 


s Led Zeppelin’s musical architect in the 

late 1960s and ’70s, guitarist and song- 
writer Jimmy Page created sound tapestries that 
musicians continue to mine. Page has said that 
with the seminal British blues-rock band he was 
mixing the light with the dark, and many of 
Zeppelin’s albums feature pounding rock with 
softer touches of acoustic folk, blues, and Middle 
Eastern influences. 

He was born James Patrick Page on 
January 9, 1944, in Heston, Middlesex, 
England. Page picked up his first guitar when 
he was 12 years old and was mostly self- 
taught. His earliest musical inspirations were 
rockabilly guitarists Scotty Moore and James 
Burton, who played in Elvis Presley’s band, as 
well as blues players like Elmore James, 
Freddie King, and Hubert Sumlin. 

In the mid-1960s, Page became an in-demand 
session musician in London and eventually 
replaced ace guitarist Jeff Beck in the Yardbirds. 
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When that band fell apart, Page and a fellow 
session player, bassist John Paul Jones, found 
two willing coconspirators in vocalist Robert 
Plant and drummer John Bonham. This quartet 
would become Led Zeppelin. 


Jimmy Page is a master of 
taking old blues stylings 
and repackaging them to 
suit his artistic needs. 


In Led Zeppelin, Page borrowed from the 
blues to create memorable songs like “When 
the Levee Breaks,” “Since I’ve Been Loving 
You,” and “In My Time of Dying.” In addition 
to standard tuning, he used alternate tunings 
like open C, DADGAD, and open G. In this 
lesson, I'll focus on Page’s blues-oriented work 
in open G. Though he recorded some of this 
work on electric guitar, all of the examples 


sound equally good on acoustic or resonator, 
and are best played with a flatpick. 


The first four examples here are inspired by 
“When the Levee Breaks,” from Led Zeppelin IV 
(1971). Example 1 is similar to the song’s 
droning groove. Double-stop pull-offs and open 
strings keep the droning quality fluid and steady. 

The break between verses is approximated 
in Example 2. Pull out your bottleneck 
slide—Page uses his ring finger—to play this 
figure, with its Eb, C, and F chords leading 
into a syncopated line played with C, Bb, and 
G chords. Examples 3 and 4 are similar to 
the second breaks in “Levee.” On the original 
recording, Page plays these single-string 
phrases on the first two strings—overdubbed 
and positioned underneath full chords. Keep 
your slide directed low, so you are covering 
only the first two strings. 
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WOODSHED 


The intro to “Traveling Riverside Blues” is 
the prototype for Example 5. Page returns to a 
phrase like this throughout the song. Note that 
the example has a bit of an Elmore James/“Dust 
My Broom” kind of feel. After playing the multi- 
string slide with the bottleneck at the 12th 
fret, jump to the third and fifth frets and 
open strings. Play the barred Bb and C chords 
with the bottleneck, and then use your index 
or middle finger to play the descending 
turnaround phrase that suggests a chord pro- 
gression of G7/F-Em-—G/D-G/C-G. 

Example 6 is similar to what Page played 
for the I chord (G) in the verses of “Traveling 
Riverside Blues.” It’s a fairly common blues 
move of walking up the fourth string in 
open-G tuning to produce G, G6, and G7 
chords, with an unexpected higher-register 
G7 punctuating the line. 

Two approaches for negotiating the song’s 
IV chord (C) are shown in Examples 7 and 8. 
Ex. 7 is similar to what you might hear Robert 
Johnson or Son House play, with a barred 
fifth fret and 6 and 7 chords played up the 
first string by adding the third and fourth 
fingers, respectively. But Ex. 8 is a little more 
like what Johnson would play for the I chord 
on a song like “Terraplane Blues”—moving 
the figure up to the 11th and 10th frets on 
the second and first strings produces a C7 
instead of a G7. 

Examples 9-11 are patterned after parts 
of “In My Time of Dying,” from the double 


album Physical Graffiti (1975). The languid 
approach to the bottleneck-produced dyads 
and triads in Example 9 sets up the dire feel 
of this song. Example 10 has a call-and- 
response flavor with the slide notes played on 
the third string answering the barred chords 
(played with slide) of the first measure. In 
Example 11, a repeating phrase is varied 
slightly each time—a prodigious use of navi- 
gating the third string with the slide. 


PUTTING IT ALL TOGETHER 

I have put some of the licks from above to use 
in a 12-bar etude (Example 12). The opening 
phrase is a slight variation on the first lick 
from “When the Levee Breaks,” using a quick 
slide on the sixth string to accent the droning 
quality. Play this slide with your finger rather 
than the bottleneck, which will keep the 
sound even and prevent the bottleneck from 
interfering with the notes played on the fifth 


WHAT JIMMY PAGE PLAYS 


Page used a Harmony Sovereign to write many of the songs on the first three Led 
Zeppelin albums-/ (1969), // (1969), and /// (1970). He also played a Gibson J-200 and a 
1972 Martin D-28, which he used on Houses of the Holy (1973) and later albums. 
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and fourth strings. While you are directed to 
play this phrase three times, you can repeat it 
as desired for a trancelike effect. 

In the next four measures is a variation on 
the phrase from Examples 3 and 4. In the 
third bar of this sequence, I have opted for a 
descending line that traverses the G minor 
pentatonic scale (G Bb C D F) from a higher 
octave to a lower one and is then punctuated 


with a G7 chord like the one from Ex. 6. The 
following Eb-F-G chord sequence is taken 
directly from Ex. 2, and the last bit recreates 
the descending line from “Traveling Riverside 
Blues,” but in eighth-note triplets, rather than 
16th notes. 

Jimmy Page is a master of taking old blues 
stylings and repackaging them to suit his artistic 
needs. In a nod to the tradition in blues of making 
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it your own, Page stands out as a great example 
of being open to all possibilities. Get these riffs 
and musical ideas under your fingers and then 
take them somewhere new and exciting. 


Pete Madsen is a San Francisco Bay Area—based 
guitarist, author, and educator who specializes 
in acoustic blues, ragtime, and slide guitar. 
learnbluesguitarnow.com. 
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St. Louis Blues 


An essential blues piece to add to your repertoire 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 

n 1914, remembering hard times he’d experi- 
I enced in St. Louis in the late 1800s, the 
composer W.C. Handy penned a prototype for 
the 12-bar blues as we know it today, “St. Louis 
Blues.” An incalculable number of tunes—not 
just blues, but jazz, rock, and beyond—are built 
around variations of the 12-bar structure, with its 
repeating first two lines and overall melancholic 
effect, found in the verses of “St. Louis Blues.” 

The song became a pop and jazz standard, 
and among thousands of interpretations, 
singer Bessie Smith’s dirge-like 1925 version 


stands out as one of the finest. That record- 
ing, with Louis Armstrong on cornet and Fred 
Longshaw on harmonium, was inducted into 
the Grammy Hall of Fame in 1993. 

Smith’s interpretation of “St. Louis Blues” 
is the inspiration for this arrangement, based 
on common, mostly open grips suggested by 
the harmonium part. I’ve diagrammed the 
chord progression heard in the verse—commit 
it to memory, and check out the great turn- 
around in the last two bars. (If you’re playing 
the song at a faster tempo, feel free to omit 
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W.C. Handy 


the turnaround in favor of a simpler progres- 
sion, like D7 in bar 11 and A7 in bar 12. 

“St. Louis Blues” will accommodate a 
variety of accompaniment patterns, but a good 
place to start would be to plug in one of the 
rhythmic approaches from Erin McKeown’s 
intro to jazz lesson on page 38. The 16-bar 
bridge, which is in the parallel key of D 
minor, was originally played with a tango 
feel, so for that section, try strumming dotted 
quarter note/eighth note/quarter rest/ 
quarter note in each bar. AG 


ST. LOUIS BLUES WORDS AND MUSIC BY W.C. HANDY 


Chords 12-Bar Blues Form for Verse 
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It makes me think I’m on my last go-round 


2. Feeling tomorrow like | feel today 
Feeling tomorrow like | feel today 


l’ll pack my dreams and make my getaway 
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Wasn’t for her powder and the store-bought hair 


D_ €E7 A7 


That man | love wouldn’t go nowhere, nowhere 


3. | got them St. Louis Blues; I’m as blue as | can be 
He’s got a heart like a rock cast in the sea 
Or else he wouldn’t have gone so far from me 


This arrangement copyright © 2018 String Letter Publishing 
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New River Train 


Head to the hills with this mountain music evergreen 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


f you’re unfamiliar with mountain music— 

the traditional sounds of the southern 
Appalachians and Ozarks—then “New River 
Train” is a good place to dive in. This 
arrangement is based on the version of the 
old tune that the Monroe Brothers made 
famous in the 1930s, as well as an interpreta- 
tion that the clawhammer banjoist Wade Ward 
recorded in the early 1960s. 

As with many mountain songs, “New River 
Train” lends itself well to a boom-chuck 
accompaniment approach—bass notes, lots of 
root-and-fifth action on beats 1 and 3, and 


chordal strums on 2 and 4. The notation that 
precedes the tune here gives you an eight-bar 
sample of that approach. Try playing it all in 
downstrokes, making sure that the chords do 
not overwhelm the bass notes. 

The melody of the tune, notated after the 
accompaniment part, is fairly straightforward, 
with notes falling mostly in second position— 
remember, use your first finger on the second- 
fret notes, second finger on the third fret, third 
finger on the fourth fret, etc. 

While the tune is played in the key of D 
major, note the occasional appearance of the 
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note C4. This gives the tune a modal flavor— 
specifically, D Mixolydian (D E F# GAB C)—a 
common melodic source for folk music. In 
this arrangement, whenever the D chord 
appears, the lack of its third, D#, reinforces 
the modal quality. 

Another technique that gives the arrange- 
ment an old-timey vibe is the slides, like in 
bars 10, 12, and elsewhere, inspired by fiddle 
playing. The fretted destination note of each 
slide is followed by an open string at the same 
pitch—a device that, while easy to play, adds 
color and texture to the proceedings. AG 
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NEW RIVER TRAIN TRADITIONAL, ARRANGED BY SCOTT NYGAARD 


Basic Accompaniment Pattern 
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NEW RIVER TRAIN 


Cont. from p. 59 
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George Lowden 


COURTESY OF GOERGE LOWDEN 


George Lowden of Lowden Guitars 


BY JULIE BERGMAN 


orthern Ireland’s Lowden Guitars recently 
N celebrated the production of its 20,000th 
guitar with a commemorative model called 
Genesis. This instrument marks over 40 years in 
lutherie for George Lowden, whose journey has 
brought him to the upper echelons of guitar 
makers worldwide. 

Working with a small crew that includes 
members of his family in a Downpatrick, 
County Down, workshop, a half-hour south of 
Belfast, Lowden continues to meet and 
exceed the expectations of guitar players 
everywhere. Because the luthier followed his 
own path rather than copying established 
templates, his instruments are distinctive in 
sound, build, and finish. 

Beginning in the 1970s, a stream of well- 
known musicians, most notably Pierre Bensusan, 
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adopted Lowdens. Irish and English guitarists 
Paul Brady, Richard Thompson, Eric Clapton, 
and Gary Lightbody found Lowdens close to 
home, and the instruments became sought-after 
in the USA, with notable artists such as Alex de 
Grassi and Kaki King on board. I recently inter- 
viewed George Lowden in Downpatrick about 
his history, philosophy, and future plans. 


You started building guitars from boxes with 
fishing lines for strings when you were ten 
years old, and by the mid-’70s, you were 
focused on experimenting with design and 
building instruments professionally. What got 
you started on that road to being one of the 
best in the field? 

Forty-three years ago, when I told my father 
that I was going to make guitars, he hesitated 


for a moment and then said, “Well, just make 
sure they’re good.” And I think I picked up 
something from my mother as well. Everything 
she did, she did really well, and she tried to do 
it to the best of her ability. I think that I’ve 
picked that up even from my grandfather, who 
was a foreman in a linen factory. So it’s obvi- 
ously something that runs in my family. 


How did you get to the overall design and 
character of the Lowden guitar? 

With one of the first guitars I made, I got a 
piece of paper and I just drew a shape and 
fiddled about with it and redrew it and redrew 
it and then made the guitar. After I made that 
one, I thought the shape was not quite propor- 
tioned, so then I drew another shape and 
another. Over a period of about three years, I 


arrived at what is now called the O Series, the 
Original Series, which is the larger shape. I 
had arrived at the design of the internal 
bracing and all that, and all the while I was 
thinking about the way the soundboard 
vibrates, and it changed the way I did the 
bracing and the carving of the bracing, to 
make it vibrate as evenly as possible. 

Looking back now, I can see that some of 
what I was doing was good because the guitars 
sounded really good, but they looked awful. 
The workmanship was bad because I didn’t 
know anything about chisels, sharpening 
woodworking tools, or wood seasoning. I 
didn’t know anything about anything; I wasn’t 
smart enough to just take a design that really 
worked and copy it. I had a tiny little book by 
a guitar maker named John Bailey and that 
was all I had. But in that booklet, there were a 
couple of real gems of wisdom about how you 
should approach guitar making, and I’ve never 
forgotten those. 


You’ve said it takes about 40 hours to build 

an instrument, which in your shop involves a 
lot of work by hand. How have you introduced 
automation into your process and what are 
your limits for building by machine versus 
by hand? 

I always think that 40 hours is a lot of time, but I 
realize that if you switch to an automated 
process, or a fairly automated process, then 
you lose the personality in the guitar, and that’s 
been my concern. You also lose the skills. The 
craftsmen would become just people who put 
soundboards into a machine and press a 
button, take it out, and that’s it. Whereas, if 
you’ve got people working in the company who 
actually know how to use very sharp Japanese 
chisels to carve and voice struts, for example, 
the very fact that you’re carving by hand means 
that there’s judgment involved. 

When you build a guitar, every piece of 
wood is different and therefore you have to 
have an element of judgment when you’re 
working with that piece of wood; how stiff you 
make it, how light you make it, depending on 
the wood, and all those kinds of decisions are 
the skill of the luthier. If you’re doing it by 
machine, there’s none. It’s just programmed. 

We take some of the grind out of it by using 
machines at the early stages and then finishing 
everything by hand using Japanese tools— 
mostly hand chisels and saws—because they’re 
very good. It makes the job a lot easier. 


What kind of response are you looking for 
from people playing your guitars? 

When I see a musician pick up one of my 
guitars, I’m looking at his or her face for the 


first few minutes when they play it. Sometimes 
you can just see that the sound of the guitar, 
the responsiveness of it, has made them happy 
because they feel the guitar as well as hear it. 
That’s what I’m looking for—that my guitars 
inspire a musician to make better music, to 
make new music, and to develop new ways of 
playing. I want the guitar to respond very, very 
easily, so that players have the ability to be 
subtle and the guitar still speaks. 


How did you develop your standard satin 
finish and why? 

I’ve been doing that right from the very begin- 
ning, more or less. I’ve always liked that kind 
of subtle look. You have to look twice to get 
the beauty of the wood, and you don’t get the 
reflections. In order to get the finish looking 
right, we have a four-stage process that we go 
through, with finer and finer abrasives, to get 
to that look and feel. 


How does that type of finish affect the sound 
of your guitars? 

What affects the sound in terms of the finish 
is the thickness of the film that you have at 
the end and maybe also the kind of material, 
whether it’s polyurethane, cellulose lacquer, 
or an oil finish. 

We just use polyurethane acrylic. I’ve always 
used it, and nobody has ever complained about 
the sound, so therefore it seems to work. But 
we keep it really, really thin. We work it down 
to around about 100 microns, which is the 
thickness of a thin piece of paper. 


Who was the first well-known artist that picked 
up a Lowden and said, “This is my sound”? 
The first real “name” artist was Pierre 
Bensusan and that was in 1978. I built a 
guitar for a friend of mine, Alastair Burke, 
who went to Paris to study at university, and 
I believe Pierre saw him play the guitar at a 
session and really liked it. Alastair directed 
Pierre to come to me, and took my guitar— 
unbeknownst to me—to the best guitar shop 
in Paris to show it to them. Then I got a 
phone call out of the blue from this shop 
wanting to buy six of them. For me, it was, 
“Oh... six guitars? That’s going to take 
forever!” I had one guy helping me. So, I 
made the guitars and Alastair put them in the 
back of his Renault 5 and drove the whole 
way to Paris. It was a big adventure! 


How many people work in your shop now, 
and what is the involvement of your family? 
We have 30 people in the company, including 
those who look after the shop, marketing, 
and all the business side of things. I think 


there are 22 or 23 in the workshop. As far as 
the family, Flo and I have five kids and when 
we find out what’s causing it, we’re going to 
stop! Five is enough! They’re wonderful 
kids—I’m very blessed to have such a good 
family. My three sons work in the business and 
one of my daughters works with us part-time. 
My son-in-law, David Ausdahl, is the business 
director. My son Aaron is doing the voicing on 
all these guitars, all the hand carving of the 
struts. I taught him how to do it, and he’s very 
skilled and determined. He’s not one of these 
people who is casual about things. He’s going 
to do it and he’s going to do it right. That’s 
the way Aaron is and that’s the way I am. So, 
it is a real family business. I don’t have time 
to do everything. 


What’s your position now in this 

family business? 

My focus is working on the designs, working 
on the skill levels of the team, and directing 
the big picture. I’m not retiring yet. Currently 
we're doing about 21 or 22 guitars a week 
and we’re doing what we’ve always done, 
which is to expand slowly, so that there’s no 
degradation of the detail of it. 


How much do you think the aging of a guitar 

affects its sound? 

It affects it a lot. The more you play it, the better 
it gets. There’s something about the three- 
dimensional nature of the tone in an older 
guitar that you cannot replicate in a new one. 
At the same time, with an older guitar you lose 
some of the resilience in the wood. Its sustain 
shortens a little bit and the wood gets used to 
the tension that’s being exerted upon it. So I 
notice with older guitars that there’s this beau- 
tiful tone, but you don’t have quite the sustain 
that you get with a newer guitar. 


What about the instruments you build 
personally? You have a backlog of your 
personal builds; do you have a plan? 

Yes, I have a plan! It’s really important for me 
to keep building guitars personally, not just 
designing new guitars and not just teaching 
the luthier skills and so on, to my team. It’s 
important that I keep developing as a luthier. 
Unfortunately, some of the people who ordered 
guitars from me personally have been waiting 
for longer than I would prefer. My plan is to 
still do quite a lot of the building myself, but 
with my sons helping me and one or two of the 
very best of my team helping me to make 
those guitars. I think that’s a good thing for 
the team as well as for me, and a good thing 
for the players, some who have been waiting 
patiently for rather too long! AG 
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ASK THE EXPERT 


Mary Flower checks the 
neck on her guitar. 


Commissioning the Right Repair 
for a Classic Guitar 


There’s more than one way to address a ski-sloping fingerboard 


BY MAMIE MINCH 


I have a 1932 Gibson L-00 12-fret 
that appears to have had a neck 
reset and refret before I bought it. 


After finding a few muted notes around the 
14th fret, I asked a local repair shop for an 
evaluation and was told they would need to 
sand down the fingerboard and then do a 
refret. I got a second opinion; they said all I 
needed was a filing down of the frets in ques- 
tion. As you might expect, I chose the latter 


repair; it was less expensive and preserved the 
rosewood fingerboard. The second luthier I 
visited said that the frets on the fingerboard 
extension were too high and didn’t allow for 
fretting just below them. 

In what circumstances would shaving down 
the fingerboard be warranted? Was it an 
appropriate suggested repair for my classic 
guitar? How would you handle this, and how 
would you suggest I check a guitar to see what 


kind of work it might need in this area when 
scoping it out for purchase? 
—Lafayette Calhoun 


Ultimately, I’m glad you were able 
A: to find a repair shop that would 
work with you, that you felt good 
about the transaction, and that now you can 


play your guitar in the way you want. In a 
way, we really do act as stewards of these 


[=] GOT A QUESTION? 


forward it to Mamie. 


Mamie Minch 
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Uncertain about guitar care and maintenance? The ins-and-outs of guitar 
building? Or a topic related to your gear? Ask Acoustic Guitar’s resident 
repair expert Mamie Minch. Send an email titled “Repair Expert” to 
Senior Editor Greg Olwell at greg.olwell@stringletter.com, and he'll 


If AG selects your question 
for publication, you'll 
receive a complimentary 
& copy of AG’s The Acoustic 
Guitar Owner’s Manual. 
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older classic guitars, and it’s on us to make 
sure they get the repairs they need to stay in 
good shape. So we get the bridges re-glued, 
we notice when their necks need to be reset, 
we make sure to keep them humidified in the 
dry air that results from heating our homes. 
If anything untoward happens to them, we 
fix them in the best way available to us, 
within our personal spheres and within our 
means. In reality, though, sometimes there is 
more than one way to fix what everyone can 
agree is a problem. 

First, a note—when you are shopping for 
an old guitar, it’s useful to be able to look 
down the neck using foreshortening to help 
you see the neck’s straightness. So set the 
guitar on a bench and point the headstock at 
your face, close one eye, and sight down one 
side of the fingerboard like you would a 
length of 2x4 at the lumberyard. Once you 
get the hang of it, you’ll be able to notice any 
ups, downs, slopes, or valleys. 


In a way, we really do act 
as stewards of these older 
classic guitars, and it’s on 
us to make sure they get 
the repairs they need to 
stay in good shape. 


You say the guitar has had a neck reset and 
a refret—that’s not unusual for an older guitar. 
It sounds like the fingerboard extension is still 
“ski sloping” up after the neck joint—typically 
something that’s corrected when a neck angle 
is set back a bit farther. First question: Why is 
this happening? Was it not glued back down 
well, or was the angle too shallow? Second 
question: Is the saddle tall enough for a proper 
action? These L-00s can project like the 
dickens, and a super-low action will choke its 
ability to resonate—as well as highlighting any 
fret issues. But, I suppose in a way it doesn’t 
matter for us, because what you’re complain- 
ing about is the upper frets hitting the strings 
when you play up high. So what would I do? I 
have done both of those fixes on guitars, con- 
sidering a few things along the way. 

How severe is the up-kick? If a 1932 
Gibson in killer shape came along and I was 
satisfied that it was only a little ski-sloping 
problem that didn’t point toward a neck 
reset, and it didn’t need a refret, I would 
dress the tops of the frets to a workable 
height and call it a day. The freshly dressed 
frets may look flatter than the others, but at 
the 14th fret on a 12-fret guitar, we don’t 
have to worry about how they feel when 


played. Alternately, if it was on a guitar that 
had seen some honest wear and needed a 
refret, and again, didn’t point to any other 
issues, I would want to fix that ski slope. I 
would probably pull the frets and carefully 
sand down the worst of the warped finger- 
board. Also, during the refret, I might do a 
little compression fretting, which means I’ll 
widen the tangs on certain frets ever so 
slightly to help stiffen the fingerboard in a 
spot that might be prone to bowing. 

I can tell the idea of taking any wood off 
your great old guitar doesn’t sit well with you, 


but consider that it wouldn’t remove that much 
wood, and it’s a more fundamental fix than just 
dressing the tops of the frets. Your fingerboard is 
unfinished, and the fresh wood can be patinaed 
to match the rest of the board. If the work was 
done well, all you’d notice would be that the 
guitar looked and felt great. That, to me, makes 
a classic old guitar more valuable to its owner, 
or shall we say, its steward. 


Mamie Minch is the co-owner of Brooklyn 
Lutherie and an active blues player. 
brooklynlutherie.com 


The Capo Company 


|love my Performance 2 Capo 


so much that! have one for each guitar! 
They are easy to use, very light, and look great. 


IN my opinion it’s the best capo out there! 


Josh Baldwin 


Songwriter and Worship Leader with Bethel Church and Bethel Music 


0009 


Find out more: 


www.G7th.com/Performance2 
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SHOWCASE 
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Ashokan ACOUSTIC 
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Monday-Friday July 23-27, 2018 
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THERE’S 


THE GUITAR PRACTICAL MUSIC THEORY, JAM SESSIONS, SONG SWAPS 
THAN JUST Specialize or sample from SWING / BLUES / CELTIC 
PLAYING JAZZ / POP / COUNTRY / FOLK / BLUEGRASS 

BEPPE GAMBETTA MARY FLOWER HAPPY TRAUM 

—— JEFFERSON HAMER PAT WICTOR SYLVIA HEROLD 
EE ASPECTS OF GUITAR OWNERSHIP. FLYNN COHEN LARRY BAIONE PETER DAVIS 
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Immerse yourself in the natural beauty of New York’s Catskills. 
Ashokan Music & Dance Camps - Olivebridge, NY (845) 246-2121 


“DIS HERE GUITAR” 


THE NEW HIT SINGLE FROM RONALD DORSEY 
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SHOWCASE 


The Original 
Guitar Chair 


the details make the difference 


STRAP JACK 
WORKS WITH 
ANY GUITAR 


Proudly made in the USA ~ 
1-877-398-4813 StrapJack.com AVAILABLE ON 


www.OriginalGuitarChair.com BOWNGLITARS 16" ACOUSTIC ARCHTOP info@strapjack.com = amazon 


949-463-2270 BROWN.GUITARS 


DECKER’S CREEK 
COLLECTION 


MODEL D2050 
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Introducing Finger-Tone® Fingerstyle 


Guitar Picks by ProPik® We have spent a long 
Now you can get the same s time working on new 
pure sound of fingernails j packaging for our 
and fingertips from a ® 5 
light weight metal John Pearse® Strings. 
sae Not new color covers or 
* No fingernails to fuss with >. . 

* Fingertips touch string as you play boxes. You might not 
¢ Large and medium sizes available aE even see the change 
AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE ° 

MUSIC STORE OR CONTACT: = = but the packaging 
GUPTILL MUSIC provides better 

(714) 556-8013 protection 


www.guptillmusic.com 


from the moment 
they are born. 
GET THE MICRO You will notice. 


BEA St Ol TUNER John Pearse® Strings 
lasting longer! 

Just the best strings 
Now even better. 


USE THE CODE 


AT CHECKOUT! 


STORE.ACOUSTICGUITAR.COM ie Breezy Ridge Insts.,Ltd. 
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Collings Julian Lage Signature OM1 JL 


An exquisite signature guitar that seems to know no bounds 


BY SEAN MCGOWAN 


hroughout the history of guitar making, 

collaborations between luthiers and guitar- 
ists have influenced the discipline and produced 
spectacular instruments. A brilliant example of 
this practice is the new Collings Julian Lage 
Signature OM1 JL, based on a deep exchange 
of ideas between the late builder and company 
founder Bill Collings and contemporary guitar 
phenom Julian Lage. The result is a guitar with 
a stunning array of tones available to players of 
all acoustic styles—flatpicking or fingerstyle. 
This is a serious instrument, yet one that is 
incredibly fun to make music with, and its 
super-comfortable profile and light weight 
allow the guitarist to play for hours without 
pain or fatigue. 


THE BACK STORY 

Collings Guitars has long been known for its 
high-quality and distinctive acoustic, archtop, 
and electric guitars, as well as mandolins. A 
few years back, Collings introduced its Tradi- 
tional Series guitars, which utilize elements 
such as animal protein glue and a razor-thin 
nitrocellulose lacquer finish. In 2014, Lage— 
deeply proficient in many contemporary 
acoustic and jazz styles—started a dialogue 
with Collings that influenced various aspects of 
the T series and ultimately resulted in the OM1 
JL signature model. 

One overarching theme was to create a guitar 
with a powerful yet neutral tone, suitable for 
many different seemingly disparate styles of 
music. Another was to achieve maximum comfort 
and playability. Lage has studied the Alexander 
Technique extensively, and the concepts of ergo- 
nomics and functionality play a significant role in 
his seemingly effortless physical approach to the 
instrument. This keen awareness of energy and 
movement no doubt contributed to the concep- 
tual design of the OM1 JL, which made a few 
modifications to the OM1 T model based on 
Lage’s 1939 Martin 000-18. Most significantly, 
Collings nailed the broken-in neck profile of this 
prewar Martin. Aesthetically, the OM1 JL fea- 
tures a gorgeous vintage satin lacquer finish, 
tortoise and ebony appointments, and Collings’ 
original script peghead logo. 


CLARITY, TONE, AND VERSATILITY 
When the review model arrived, I was imme- 
diately struck by the diminutive size and 


almost nonexistent weight of its handmade 
hardshell case, designed and built in the 
Collings shop. This is an instrument designed 
for ease of travel. Upon opening the case, I 
was wowed by the sheer and simple beauty of 
the instrument. I was also surprised by how 
light the guitar was when I took it out of the 
case. I started to worry that it might be too 
fragile to play and really dig in—I was wrong! 

The OM1 JL has a clarity and evenness of 
tone I’ve rarely experienced in any guitar. It is 
definitely not a cannon or very loud in the 
bass, like dreadnoughts or other larger instru- 
ments. It also doesn’t seem to have a sweet 
spot like many vintage instruments, where 
one part of the fretboard sounds great and 
projects over other regions. On the contrary, 
this guitar sounds rich and even all over the 
neck, in every tonal frequency spectrum. 
When you're playing chords, the notes never 
seem to compete with one another; they all 
just sort of blend and separate naturally in 
the air, like a well-tuned piano. It’s quite 
amazing to experience. Single-note melodies 
and lines have a remarkable clarity and 


COLLINGS JULIAN 
LAGE SIGNATURE 
OM1 JL 


BODY 14-fret Orchestra size; Sitka spruce 
top; Honduran mahogany back and sides; 
Sitka spruce scalloped X-bracing; animal 
protein glue; ebony bridge with bone saddle, 
ebony bridge pins and 2-3/16" string spacing; 
plastic tortoiseshell pickguard and binding; 
custom satin nitrocellulose lacquer finish 


NECK Solid Honduran mahogany neck with 
custom vintage profile; 14"—26" compound- 
radius ebony fretboard with mother-of-pear| 
dot inlays; 25-1/2" scale length; 1-11/16" 
wide bone nut; ebony peghead overlay with 
early Collings script inlay; Waverly nickel 
tuners with vintage oval knobs and relic finish; 
custom satin nitrocellulose lacquer finish 


EXTRAS D'Addario NB1253 nickel 
bronze wound strings (.012-.053) 
Collings Traditional ply hardshell case 


PRICE $5,535 street 
MADE IN USA 


collingsguitars.com 


evenness, yet the sound is totally responsive. 
You get out what you put into it. 

To that end, this guitar really works well 
for a large variety of styles—especially jazz. 
This isn’t surprising, given Lage’s virtuosity as 
a straight-ahead jazz guitarist as well as an 
innovative acoustic player. Lage’s ears, tech- 
nique, and heart are wide open in any 
musical situation, and this guitar really 
mirrors that ability. An OM may not be every- 
one’s first idea of a jazz guitar, but the JL 
model sounds great in this setting. I played a 
set of tunes ranging from Django Reinhardt— 
inspired leads and le pompe-style rhythms to 
Jim Hall-informed comping and bebop melo- 
dies. This guitar sounded outstanding in 
every context. Chord voicings that integrated 
open strings with fretted notes sounded lush 
and balanced, and voicings on the lower 
strings—typically regarded by jazz guitarists 
as sounding too muddy—shined through and 
projected with clarity. 


RUGGED BUILD, SUPERB COMFORT 

You can easily go online to see and hear how 
beautiful the OM1 JL looks and sounds. But 
let me tell you how it feels to play. This guitar 
is ridiculously comfortable and balanced. 
Though brand new, it’s just like a well-worn 
vintage instrument—or a favorite old pair of 
boots—familiar and easy to use. The lacquer 
finish feels very smooth, and the workman- 
ship in our review model is flawless, both on 
the exterior and interior. 

OMs are known as ideal fingerstyle instru- 
ments, and this guitar works brilliantly for this 
approach, whether I’m playing a rollicking Jerry 
Reed tune or a delicate Irish ballad in DADGAD. 
What surprised me was how well the guitar 
sounded when I played aggressive bluegrass- 
style lines with a pick. If you dig in, this guitar 
can take it and will respond accordingly. It never 
sounds harsh, and it responds to the touch in a 
very organic and dynamic way. 

I would gig with the OM1 JL and not worry 
about a thing—provided decent and adequate 
amplification were available. (The guitar, like all 
Collings instruments, does not come equipped 
with a pickup.) For home and studio recording, 
the instrument would also be hard to beat, given 
its versatility and responsiveness to a wide range 
of playing styles. AG 
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Martin Model America 1 
and Standard Series D-28 


Two dreadnought varieties point toward Martin’s future 


BY PETE MADSEN 


ntroduced in 1916, Martin’s Dreadnought— 
I named after a British battleship, the HMS 
Dreadnought—is a guitar design that has with- 
stood the test of time. The dreadnought’s large 
and deep body projects warmth and volume, 
making it irresistible to bluegrass, folk, and 
rock players. Martin’s iconic D-18 and D-28 
models have been played by many heavy- 
weights of 20th-century music, including Bob 
Dylan, Neil Young, Johnny Cash, Hank 
Williams, and Tony Rice. 

Even today, when smaller-bodied guitars are 
the talk of the acoustic world, the trusty dread- 
nought accounts for about 80 percent of Martin’s 
production. All of this adds up to its being the 
most popular acoustic design the world over. So 
what can Martin do to update a guitar that has 
already captivated guitarists for a century? 

To answer that question, we looked at two 
new instruments that point to Martin’s present 
and future: a recent update to the hallowed 
Standard Series D-28 and the Model America 
1, made with all-American woods. Both 
guitars nod to the past while featuring 
thoughtful updates, adding to the pantheon 
of Martin dreadnoughts. 


MODEL AMERICA 1 

In an era when tropical tonewoods such as 
mahogany and rosewood have become increas- 
ingly regulated and scarce, it makes perfect sense 
to make a guitar entirely from North American 
woods. The Model America 1 is based on the stal- 
wart D-18, but with tonewoods that can be found 
in Martin’s—or maybe even your own—back 
yard. Instead of the typical mahogany back and 
sides, we have sycamore; in place of a Sitka, 
Italian, or German spruce top, we have Adiron- 
dack spruce. Martin also used cherry for the neck 
and walnut for the fingerboard, bridge, and 
headplate. The Model America 1 is offered as a 
limited-edition member of its Standard series. 
Are they testing the waters? Based on my 
impressions of playing this guitar for several 
weeks, I’d say it deserves to become a regular 
production model. 


NOT QUITE A D-18 

Visually, the Model 1 is modest, except for the 
sycamore back and sides, whose prominent 
figuring reminds me of maple or koa. The 
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Adirondack top has a wide grain and the use 
of aging toner gives off a vintage vibe. The 
one visual cue that seems a little off to my 
eyes is the walnut fingerboard. Maybe it’s 
because my eyes are attuned to the darker 
colors of rosewood or ebony, but I found 
myself slightly thrown off by the walnut’s 
lighter hue. The rest of the Model America 
feels like a standard D-18, with vintage-style 


Both guitars nod to the 
past while featuring 
thoughtful updates, 
adding to the pantheon 
of Martin dreadnoughts. 


open-geared tuners, tortoise pickguard, and 
black binding. The Model America 1 also 
sports a gloss finish on the back and sides 
and satin finish on the neck. 

With Martin’s high-performance taper and 
modified low oval shape, the Model America 
has a feel identical to the revised D-28. The 
1-3/4-inch nut translates into even string 
spacing that makes the neck easy to play from 
nut to 14th fret. The rounded neck profile feels 


MODEL 
AMERICA 1 


BODY 14-fret dreadnought; solid 
Adirondack spruce top with aging toner 
and forward-shifted scalloped X-bracing; 
solid sycamore back and sides; black 
walnut bridge with 2-5/32" string spacing; 
gloss finish 


NECK 25.4"-scale cherry neck with black 
walnut fretboard and modified low oval 
shape; 1-3/4"-wide bone nut; Grover Sta- 
Tite 18:1 tuners nickel open-gear tuners 
with butterbean knobs, satin finish 


OTHER Martin SP 92/8 Phosphor Bronze 
strings, medium gauge (.013-.056); hard- 
shell plywood case; left-handed available 


PRICING $3,499 (MSRP); $2,799 
(street) 


MADE IN USA 


comfortable in my hand even though I favor the 
soft-V shape of the vintage models. I know a few 
fingerstyle players—Kelly Joe Phelps, for one— 
who prefer the big sound of dreadnoughts, but 
both new Martins I tested work well as finger- 
picking guitars. This is in part due to the 2-5/32- 
inch string spacing at the saddle—ample room 
for pickers to feel at home. 

I played some fingerstyle blues in dropped-D 
tuning (D A D GB B), and could hear that the 
Model America 1 has a sound profile similar to 
what I might expect out of a D-18 or a 000-18: 
snappy and immediate. Compared to the D-28’s 
warm tones, the Model America 1 has a crisp 
sound that makes faster picking styles stand out. 
I played a few original ragtime pieces on the 
Model America, enjoying the immediate response. 

I sat down with local SF Bay Area bluegrass 
picker Jim Nunally (from the David Grisman 
Bluegrass Experience) and his corral of vintage 
Martin dreadnoughts, including a 1946 D-18, to 
do some comparing and contrasting. I really 
appreciated Nunally’s thorough knowledge of 
dreadnoughts, as well as his perspective as a 
flatpicker and his bluegrass savvy. 

The 1940s-era guitars that survive today are 
sometimes quite different in play and feel from 
guitar to guitar. Nunally’s older Martin had a 
thicker neck that some players might find a bit 
uncomfortable. He explained to me that his 
guitar was something of an anomaly. When he 
visited the Martin factory a few years back to 
have some repair work done, the technicians 
told him that whoever shaped the neck had not 
used the standard jigs of the day and hence his 
D-18’s chunky neck is a unique feature. 

But with the more uniform standards of 
today’s guitar manufacturing, the guitar you 
play in your local shop should feel identical to 
the review guitars I tried. The Model America’s 
neck, with its modern profile, will fit a variety of 
hand sizes and shapes and should translate to 
smooth playing up and down the fretboard. 

Another difference between the older D-18 
and the Model America was the setup. Nunally 
prefers his action a little high, with some relief 
between the fifth and ninth frets, so he can dig 
in a little harder for bluegrass-style runs. By 
comparison, the Model America’s factory-set 
action was pretty low, which worked well for 
many styles we played on the guitar. 


Model America 1 Standard Series D-28 
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Hearing the Model 1 from a listener’s per- 
spective was a revelation: This guitar is a 
cannon, loud and pronounced in a way that 
seems to project more volume than Nunally’s 
1946 Martin. Nunally was also impressed 
with the sound of the new guitar, and we 
both felt that it will really open up with a bit 
more playing time. It’s truly a great addition 
to the Martin dreadnought line. 


D-28 REVISED 
Many consider the D-28 the Holy Grail of 
dreadnought guitars—especially those made 
between 1944 and ’46, whose Brazilian rose- 
wood back and sides and non-scalloped, 
forward-shifted bracing project a warm tone 
that is hard to equal. The 2017 refresh of the 
D-28 takes its cue from the revered age of 
guitar making but nods to other eras as well. 
This new guitar features vintage appointments, 
aging toner for the top, and a neck with a 
modern profile; something for everybody. 
Martin started using Indian rosewood in the 
mid-1960s, after the Brazilian government 
stopped allowing the exportation of “log” or 
timber and began selling only pre-sawn wood. 
The situation was unsatisfactory to Martin and 
hence the change to East Indian rosewood, the 
same species used on most new rosewood 
Martins, including our test D-28. 


VINTAGE STYLE AND MODERN FEEL 
The Indian rosewood back and sides present a 
dark coffee-colored hue that offsets the light- 
colored and tight-grained Sitka spruce top with 
simple elegance. The ebony fretboard and 
bridge are a classic complement for the rose- 
wood back and sides. Simple appointments 
such as black-and-white rosette and binding, 
tortoise pickguard, and vintage-style open-gear 
tuners complete the picture. 

The slim neck with 1-3/4-inch nut makes 
this D-28 easy to navigate from the open 


position to 14th-fret neck joint. I tried some 
bluesy single-string runs and found the D-28 
easy to play, even though I’m used to playing 
shorter-scale guitars (24.75-inch) that provide 
less tension than the longer, 25.4-inch dread- 
nought. The D-28 comes with medium-gauge 
strings, which can make string bending a chal- 
lenge. Of course, many dreadnought players 
prefer the bulky feel of heavier strings with a 
little bit of fight to them. 

The new D-28 features forward-shifted non- 
scalloped bracing, a nod to the post-1946 
dreadnoughts. From 1934 to 1946, Martin used 
scalloped bracing, but there was some concern 
that pickers using heavy strings—namely, blue- 
grass players of the 1940s—might not be 
getting enough top stabilization, so Martin 
started making the guitars with non-scalloped 
bracing. How does this affect the sound? Some 
say non-scalloped bracing lends a punchier 
midrange and provides a better balance. If the 
tester D-28’s low midrange is any indication, I 
have to agree with this generalization. 


WARM TONES 

The new D-28 has a strong bass with a good 
balance between all the strings. However, I 
noticed when I tuned to open D (D A D F# AD) 
that the bass overpowered the treble. To a 
certain extent, bigger, bassy overtones are 
the nature of rosewood, but the best rose- 
wood guitars achieve a good overall balance. 
When I tuned back to standard, I was very 
happy with the sound, which was warm but 
not overly bass-saturated. In fact, back in 
standard tuning, the D-28 appeared to be 
in its sweet spot. 


MARTIN D-28 


BODY 14-fret dreadnought; Sitka spruce 
top with aging toner and forward-shifted 
non-scalloped X-bracing; solid Indian 
rosewood back and sides; ebony bridge 
with 2-5/32" string spacing; gloss finish 


NECK 25.4"-scale select hardwood neck 
with ebony fretboard and modified low oval 
shape; 1-3/4"-wide bone nut; nickel open- 
gear Grover Sta-Tite 18:1 tuners with 
butterbean knobs, satin finish 


OTHER Martin SP 92/8 Phosphor Bronze 
strings, medium gauge (.013-.056) 


PRICING $3,299 (MSRP); $2,629 
(street) 


MADE IN USA 


martinguitar.com 
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To benchmark this newly updated D-28 
against a few vintage models, Nunally brought 
out his 1944 and 1978 D-28s. Some may quibble 
that it’s not fair to judge a vintage guitar with a 
new example, but since the new D-28 aims to 
package the best of different-era guitars in a new 
model, it’s worth it to see what we have learned 
and where we have improved. For instance, the 
neck has a modern feel—a little slimmer than the 
earlier models—that should appeal to a wider 


Martin brand on 
the D-28’s bracing 


group of players, including singer-songwriters and 
those transitioning from electric guitar. Martin 
calls the neck taper “high performance,” which 
had me imagining laps around the Daytona 
Speedway. When Nunally played the guitar in 
standard tuning, navigating the fretboard with 
aplomb, I was impressed with the overall balance 
of the D-28’s sound. Nunally played bluegrass 
runs from the third position up to the ninth fret 
that sounded crisp and articulate. 

When Nunally asked me if I sang, I was 
scared he was going to ask me to belt out “Will 
the Circle Be Unbroken,” but he was actually 
trying to make the point that singers often 
gravitate toward the D-28 over a D-18. The 
increased warmth of the rosewood guitar is 
often a better match for the human voice. I 
understand this might be true if you are playing 
solo or in a duet, but in an ensemble setting 
(e.g., bass, banjo, fiddle), the D-18 might blend 
better with the other instruments. I only 
mention this as it is a variable to consider when 
buying your next guitar. You might also keep in 
mind that tonal qualities will vary from guitar 
to guitar, so it’s worth it to play a number of 
instruments to find the one that speaks to you. 

As D-28s go, this new take on an old 
favorite is a fine specimen. Whatever your 
expectations of a D-28 are, you should be 
able to find it in this revised version. It’s got 
the looks and classic sound, but with a more 
modern playability. AG 
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G7th Heritage Capo 


BY GREG OLWELL 


he new G7th Heritage is a premium- 

priced capo that combines an age-old 
yoke device with the company’s innovative 
padded crossbar—a design that required 
nearly no retuning of the handful of guitars I 
tried it on. 

First a little capo backstory: This essential 
accessory has been around for centuries, so 
leave your “cheater” digs at the door. While 
the concept of a capo is simple, there are liter- 
ally hundreds of different capo designs. Many 
of us are most familiar with the kind that fits 
around one side of the guitar neck and uses a 
spring, screw, or lever to pinch the capo across 
the strings and neck, like an elegant lobster 
claw. The yoke design—which dates back to at 
least the 1700s—fits around the neck and uses 
a rear thumbwheel and a padded plate to 
apply even pressure to the capo. 


The Heritage is made from high-polished 
stainless steel and is available in a shiny 
version—like our test unit—or with optional 
engravings (acanthus leaves or custom text). 
Inside the crossbar’s removable and replace- 
able rubber pad is a structure that G7th calls 
“adaptive radius technology.” This piece is key 
to the Heritage; a tiny mechanical cam helps 
the firm rubber foot conform to the finger- 
board’s radius, pressing the strings down evenly 
without putting your guitar out of tune. 

I tried the Heritage on steel-string guitars 
with an array of necks, from a classical-style 
with a nearly flat fingerboard to a clubby 
vintage profile to Martin’s speedy shapes, and 
found that I didn’t have to retune before diving 
in. This allowed me to move it to the next key, 
gently dial in the capo (not too tight, not too 
loose), and begin playing. 


The Heritage capo 
comes with a nice 
leather case. 


There is a lot of competition in the market 
for high-end yoke-style capos. The Heritage 
from G7th is a handsome and well-crafted 
device for players who place a priority on 
solid tuning and high quality. 


G7th Heritage capo Hand-polished stainless 
steel capo, 1.2 oz., lifetime warranty, $139, 
g7th.com 
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musicologists from the University 
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with renowned producers, visit the 
island’s premier jazz and music clubs, 
and enjoy Cuban music at private 
concerts with prominent acoustic, 
classical, and trova artists. 


And so much more! 
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Roots Languages 


Fingerstyle country, bluegrass, and blues through a European lens 


BY PAT MORAN 


== THIERRY MASS?UBRE == 


Thierry Massoubre 
Behind the Strings 
(Acoustic Music Records/Rough Trade) 


here’s a root language that threads 

though these acoustic instrumental sets 
by three European guitarists—Frenchman 
Thierry Massoubre, French émigré to Canada 
Jean-Luc Thievent, and Belgian Jacques 
Stotzem—but it isn’t French, which is spoken 
by approximately 40 percent of Belgians. It’s 
Merle Travis-style picking. Inspired by Ameri- 
cans like Travis and Chet Atkins, Europeans 
have adapted, refined, and experimented with 
this primarily fingerstyle technique that incor- 
porates facets of flatpicking through the use of 
a thumbpick. Rolling rhythm, melody, and 
chord progressions into one, the style was 
appropriated by Tunisian-born Frenchman 
Marcel Dadi, who inspired countryman Michel 
Haumont, who in turn influenced the three 
players here. In fact, Haumont contributes to 
two of these collections. Thievent’s Resonance 
is a series of duets with Haumont, while the 
French master plays with Massoubre on a pair 
of tunes in his set. 

Of these three collections, Massoubre’s 
Behind the Strings is the most reliant on the 
quicksilver tempos and improvisational runs 
associated with bluegrass, and Massoubre is the 
most inclined to add straight flatpicking to his 
arsenal of techniques. Bill Monroe’s “Stoney 


Lonesome” and “Louisville Breakdown” each 
get a vigorous workout here, and country music 
standard “The Waltz You Saved for Me” gallops 
double-time with clucking banjo and corkscrew 
fiddle while Massoubre unleashes a shimmering 
break peppered with arpeggios. A medley of 
fiddle tunes, “McCahill’s Reel/Wild Rose Reel/ 
Snowshoes” is transposed for Massoubre’s cart- 
wheeling, hurdy-gurdy guitars and Irish folk 
master Philip Masure’s rattling bodhran. The 
vigorous pace only simmers down when Hau- 
mont’s delicate fingerstyle weaves silken 
strands through “Open Heart” and “Early.” 

In contrast with Massoubre’s full-band 
effort, The Way to Go is pared down to Stot- 
zem’s guitars. Stotzem—who also recorded 
Rory, an acoustic tribute to Irish blues rock 
guitarist Rory Gallagher—draws less on blue- 
grass and more on the blues’ repeating chord 
progressions and call-and-response structures. 
On the title track, Stotzem’s percussive thumb- 
picking ripples like sunlight dancing on water, 


i 


THE WAY TO GO 


JACQUES STOTZEM 


Jacques Stotzem 
The Way to Go 
(Acoustic Music Records/Rough Trade) 


and the piece recalls the Americana-tinged 
jazz stylings of Pat Metheny. The contempla- 
tive mood carries over to the pirouetting 
ballad “Plage d’automne,” and the pulsing “A 
Break in the Clouds,” where the melody 


MIAED MEDIA 


threads through bent blue notes, counter- 
strokes, and cross-stitching textures. 
Thievent’s Resonance is sunnier in outlook 
than Stotzem’s set, but no less serene. On “Ma 
Valse,” an airy music box melody sashays 
through a veil of pointillist picking before seg- 
ueing into coquettish cafe jazz. Thievent and 
Haumont’s pin-wheeling interplay coalesces in 
a playful progression on the ethereal “Song for 
Domi.” “Clin d’oreille” entwines labyrinthine 


Jean-Luc Thievent 
Resonance 
(Acoustic Music Records/Rough Trade) 


fingerstyle with open tuning and coruscating 
flatpicking. Here, the two slipknot guitars 
tangle, then snake away before curling up for 
a nap. Throughout the set, the playing is as 
sprightly and light as a soufflé, even on the 
whirligig Celtic two-step “Tréguidel,” which is 
dedicated to Thievent’s friends in Brittany. 

Taken together, the three collections here 
execute a similarly tricky two-step, balancing 
a variety of colors and styles with the common 
thread of country- and bluegrass-inspired 
picking. Even with Massoubre’s occasional 
firebrand pace and Stotzem’s explorations of 
cloudy melancholia, the playing is bright and 
nimble, the perfect expression of a guitar lan- 
guage that has crisscrossed the Atlantic, from 
Merle Travis to “Tréguidel.” 
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Beppe Gambetta 


Beppe Gambetta 
Short Stories 
(Borealis Records) 


John Pizzarelli 
Sinatra & Jobim @ 50 
(Concord Jazz) 


Eclectic set mixes Doc Watson, Verdi, 
and more 


ith his hazy conversational tenor, Beppe 

Gambetta spins yarns in English, Italian, 
German, and his native Genoese dialect on 
Short Stories. To those four tongues you can 
add the language of guitar, because the innova- 
tive flatpicker makes his acoustics speak and 
sing on this, his thirteenth collection. 

Gambetta’s bluegrass- and European- 
folk-inflected fretwork is the focus here. Save for 
Bob Harris’ resonating slide guitar on one tune, 
and a live round robin of Doc Watson barn 
burners recorded at Gambetta’s Italian Acoustic 
Nights festival in 2017, the intricate weave of 
cross-picking that threads through this set belongs 
entirely to Gambetta’s multitracked guitars. 

On his composition “Benedicta 1944,” 
Gambetta’s exploratory guitars trace a mournful 
melody before sliding into a sprightly major key 
to celebrate the lives of partisans murdered by 
Nazis. Chiming harmonics sit cheek to jowl with 
knotty appreciated picking on another original, 
“Super Hit,” Gambetta’s ironic riposte to televised 
talent shows. Throughout Short Stories, Gambetta 
showcases his assimilated style, mixing tech- 
niques and styles across time and national 
borders. His arrangement of “Tecumseh” trans- 
poses the fiddle tune to guitar, trading whirlwind 
ostinatos for slipknot flatpicking. 

But his finest adaptation may be Giuseppe 
Verdi’s “La Vergine Degli Angeli.” With delicate 
picking that shimmers like moonlight on water, 
Gambetta upholds and updates a centuries-old 
Italian folk tradition of transcribing melodies 
from memory and using guitars to bring lofty 
orchestrations to the working class. Here, with 
his coiling guitar lines, Gambetta turns Verdi’s 


1862 aria into roots opera. —PM 


Breezy update of classic bossa nova sounds 


from my guitar,” John Pizzarelli sings 
on Sinatra & Jobim @ 50. Seconds later, 
Daniel Jobim, the grandson of composer 
Anténio Carlos Jobim, adds his husky tenor to 
the mix as Pizzarelli scats along to a bubbling 
solo on his guitar. The sequence—breezy, 
assured, and poetic—is a perfect encapsula- 
tion of this collection. 


(14 0) uiet nights of quiet stars, quiet chords 


Here, Pizzarelli revisits Francis Albert 
Sinatra & Antonio Carlos Jobim, the 1967 col- 
laboration between Jobim, Brazil’s most 
influential composer, and Frank Sinatra, the 
crooner who practically invented the Great 
American Songbook. Pizzarelli covers many— 
but not all—of the tunes on the original 
release, adding Brazilian-inflected standards 
and a pair of buoyant originals penned with 
his wife, Jessica Molaskey, who sings backup 
on this set. 

One of the originals, the bossa nova/1960s 
pop pastiche “She’s So Sensitive,” features 
Pizzarelli’s silvery glissandos dovetailing into 
a syncopated solo. The guitarist also struts 
his stuff on a sensuous pairing of the elder 
Jobim’s “If You Never Come to Me” and 
Irving Berlin’s “Change Partners.” Here Piz- 
zarelli’s guitar flows through the medley, 
tying the two pieces together with supple 
rhythmic shifts. 

For the most part, however, Pizzarelli 
eschews virtuosic displays. Instead he fills the 
spaces in these intoxicating melodies, boosting 
the mood with shivery strumming and lilting 
rhythms. Without seeming to break a sweat, 
this urbane guitarist appears quite content to 
be a keeper of bossa nova’s smoldering flame. 

—PM 
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1932 
Gibson 
L-10 


BY GREG OLWELL 


hen introduced in 1929, the 

Gibson L-10—with its ebony 
finish, nickel hardware, and relatively 
simple ornamentation—was a lower- 
cost alternative to the flagship L-5. But 
for years the Gibson L-10 has been 
something of a secret weapon for 
archtop enthusiasts who need the steak, 
but not all of the sizzle, of the glitzy L-5. 

The L-10 was the Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, company’s second f-hole archtop 
guitar, and at $175 was $100 less than 
the flashy L-5. The savings came from 
the less expensive decorative details and 
a mahogany neck with rosewood finger- 
board, but many players love L-10s 
because they were built with the same 
high attention to detail as the L-5s. 

Like Gibson’s L-5, L-7, and L-12 arch- 
tops, the L-10 received the Advanced 
designation in 1935, meaning that its 
body was widened from 16 to 17 inches 
and X-braced. At this time, the L-10 was 
also given a new look, with a sunburst 
finish, a checkerboard pattern inlay 
around the top, and double-triangle 
inlays on the fingerboard. 

The relatively fancy L-10 seen here 
was made in early 1932 and is currently 
used by San Francisco guitarist Eddie 
Scher. Its fretboard is decorated with 
ornate rectangular picture-frame 
inlays—a motif borrowed from Gibson’s 
highly ornamented banjos—and its 
headstock sports a double-handled vase 
inlay. Some of the early L-10s have 
maple necks, but this one is the standard 
mahogany, with a pronounced V-shape 
that makes it extremely comfortable to 
play. The guitar’s voice is bone-dry and 
punchy—robust enough to be heard 
unamplified, both for comping and 
soloing, in busy restaurants and clubs. 

To see more images of this guitar, visit 
acousticguitar.com 
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Lin ... Innovation that inspires 


Billy Corgan Limited Edition 
Signature Model LJ16BC 


“My greatest joy would be for someone to 
come up to me and say your instrument 
inspired me to find my own path.” 


iS — Billy Corgan 
eo, solo artist, and singer/guitarist 
: for Smashing Pumpkins 


ca 


Check out Billy’s new 
Rick Rubin-produced 
solo album “OGILALA” 
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THE STANDARD SERIES 


Reimagined. Refined. Remarkable. 
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IT’S LIKE WE'VE TAKEN OUR GREATEST HITS AND REMASTERED THEM. 


For 185 years, we've been 
crafting guitars that inspire 
musicians worldwide. 


The rich tone of our 
Standard series guitars has 
helped to create hit songs 
heard throughout the world. 


Each guitar in the series has 
been carefully reimagined 
and thoughtfully refined. 


As a result, they look better, 
play better and sound better 
than ever before. 


Try one at a Martin 

Guitar Dealer near you 

to experience the New 
Standard in acoustic guitars 
or visit martinguitar.com/ 
standard to learn more. 


D-41 Sunburst te 00-28 D-35 Ambertone 
GPC-28E 


